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I.  INTROEUCTIOixT 


COMUNITY  CITIZENSHIP 

1.  The  Citizen's  Responsibility 

This  booklet  is  a working  manual  for  people  who  are  studying  the  community 
of  San  Francisco  in  one  or  many  of  its  aspects.  Its  contents  can  be  used  to 
study  the  application  of  government  action  to  problems  of  the  community.  But 
most  importantl3^^  it  xfill  help  the  reader  learn  about  the  government  functions 
which  affect  his  life  most  intiraatel3i"  and  directly. 

Never  before  in  iimerican  liistory  have  democratic  principles  and  institutions 
been  under  such  heavy  and  T-jidespread  criticism  and  attack.  Their  improvement  or 
defense  require  an  educated  electorate.  We  know  a voter' s acquaintances  i^jill 
label  him  as  a "good"  or  "bad"  voter.  But  then  history  may  or  may  not  support 
their  judgment.  "Good"  citizenship  is  determined  by  value  judgments  which  ma3'- 
or  may  not  be  reliable,  hliat  is  most  important^  however^  is  that  a voter's 
self-interest  be  an  enlightened  and.  self-determined  interest  which  does  not 
succumb  to  influences  because  of  ignorance. 

Local  government  toda3^  is  likely  to  impinge  upon  or  "interfere"  x^rith  almost 
every  aspect  of  our  lives.  Problems  or  behavior  that  might  have  been  ignored 
or  tolerated  years  ago,  largely  because  no  agency  existed  to  accept  responsi- 
bility, or  because  precedent  for  government  action  did  not  exist,  nox-r  cause 
political  pressures  to  be  exerted.  Various  groups  or  individuals  direct  much 
of  their  energy  and  effort  to  meet  economic  and  social  situations  xdiich  are 
identified  as  problems  b3r  seeking  government  action.  Failure  of  government  to 
act  x-ri.ll  often  move  voters  to  action.  In  some  cases,  action  xd.ll  bring  forth 
voter  reaction.  Every  citizen  needs  certain  basic  knowledge  for  voting  or 
acting  for  his  and  the  community's  best  interests  if  Americans  are  to  meet  the 
challenge  they  face. 


2.  The  Citizen's  Role 


■ ’e  all  knoTT  that  ire  xfill  attend  school,  drink  water,  ride  the  "Huni",  drive 
on  city  streets,  choose  a residence,  use  the  libraries,  enjoy  one  of  the  parks 
or  perhaps  a performance  at  the  Opera  House.  These  activities  represent  a few 
of  many  xdnich  could  be  provided  by  private  enterprise  or  business.  Thej'-  each 
represent,  however,  a decision  by  a majority,  and  in  some  cases  a two- thirds 
majority'',  of  San  Francisco's  voters  to  "put  San  Francisco  government  in  busi- 
ness." City  government,  by  sx3ch  decisions,  was  made  into  a vast  community  ser- 
vice corporation.  The  citizen  has  become  a voting  stockholder  of  the  municipal 
corporation  \<re  call  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco.  He  determines  either 
directly  (through  bonds)  or  indirectly  (through  appropriations  by  liis  repre- 
sentatives on  the  Board  of  Supervisors)  both  revenue  and  expenditures.  He  de- 
termines the  composition  of  the  corporation's  policy  making  board  of  directors 
(the  Supervisors)  and  the  man  who  XArill  be  in  charge  of  management  (the  Mayor). 
The  needs  and  problems  of  the  corporation  are  the  needs  and.  problems  of  the 
community.  This  pamphlet  will  provide  the  citizens  (stockholders)  x\ri.th  a de- 
scription of  their  civic  corporation  which  corresponds  to  one  x/jhich  xjould  be 
demanded  by  stockholders  in  a business  corporation.  Me  can  not  claim  knox'jledge 
will  make  "better  citizens";  corporations  and  communities  have  gone  banlcrupt 
when  knoxiedge  was  abused,  but  none  of  us  x^rould  invest  money  in  a business  if 
xje  believed  either  the  manager,  the  directors,  or  the  stockholders  xrere  ignorant 
of  business  practices. 

It  is  true  that  in  recent  years  individual  stockholders  have  literally  given 
management  almost  complete  control  of  corporations.  This  happened  because  of 
sheer  "bigness",  broadening  of  the  stockholding  base  through  small  purchases  of 
stock,  and  apathy  concerning  policy  xdien  dividends  and  business  kept  increasing. 
To  some  extent  this  process  has  happened  in  our  various  governments.  Local 
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government^  however^  is  still  close  enough  to  the  individual  citizen  for  him  to 
have  knowledge  concerning  comraunity  problems « This  is  true  primarily  because  he 
knows  he  is  part  of  a problem.  Local  candidates  for  office  often  present  di- 
vergent platforms  and  various  groups  build  up  interest  in  many  ways.  News  media, 
government  committee  hearings,  organizational  meetings,  and  personal  communica- 
tion are  the  best  knovm  but  the  most  important  issues  are  often  discussed  on  a 
person  to  person  basis  by  members  of  the  community.  Some  mistakes  may  be  made 
but  the  citizen  who  votes  to  the  best  of  his  knox^’ledge  for  better  and.  more 
efficient  government  is  going  to  get  more  for  his  money  and  effort. 

Knowledge  of  the  organization,  however,  is  not  enough.  Constant  awareness 
of  changing  needs  and  characteristics  of  the  city  x^ill  provide  the  voter  partici- 
pation necessary  for  bringing  desired,  results  through  our  city  government.  His- 
torians sometimes  point  to  ancient  Athens  as  an  outstanding  example  of  beauty  and 
culture  being  accomplished,  through  the  acceptance  of  community  responsibility  and 
activities.  Part  of  the  ilthenian  Oath  taken  by  every  citizen  was: 

"...Tfe  will  strive  unceasingly  to  quicken  the  public  sense  of 
public  d.utyj  that...  we  will  transmit  this  city,  not  only  not  less, 
but  greater,  better  and.  more  beautiful  than  it  was  transmitted,  to  us," 

A group  of  international  political  scientists  recently  stated,  that  the  trend, 
throughout  the  world  is  toward  "Caesarism."  This  is  a political  condition  where 
the  executive  department  controls  every  aspect  of  government  subject  to  the 
"pleasure"  of  the  people.  Representative  government  and.  citizen  participation 
is  forsaken  for  personal  pursuits  and.  economic  securit3u  Tryanny  in  the  tra- 
ditional sense  is  not  thought  of,  it  is  a subtle  system  of  control  under  xhiich 
the  citizen  gives  up  his  public  role  but  retains  his  private  freed.om.  The  country 
i^rliich  they  sax'll  as  a possible  exception  to  this  trend  is  the  United.  States.  The 
political  scientists  believed  that  local  government  traditions  and.  practices,  the 
tendency  for  civic  participation  in  planning  and.  action  at  the  local  level  in  the 
United.  States  might  act  as  an  effective  check  on  "Caesarism." 
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3.  The  Cornmunit  /'' s Responsibility 

San  Francisco  has  all  of  the  classical  or  accepted  characteristics  of  a city 
and  like  other  great  cities  is  undergoing  evolutionary  change.  Both  our  skyline 
and  our  citizenry  provide  the  proof.  Although  the  number  of  people  living  within 
its  political  boundaries  has  remained  relatively  stable  in  the  past  twenty  years 
the  nature  of  the  population  has  changed  considerably.  The  change  has  directly 
affected  city  politics  and  government.  In  addition^  between  19U0  and  I960  the 
total  population  of  six  Bay  Area  counties  (Napa,  Sonoma,  and  Santa  Clara  are 
omitted)  nearly  doubled  from  one  and  a half  million  to  three  million  people. 

Tliis  enormous  increase  has  changed  radically  the  responsibilities  and  role  of 
the  community  of  San  Francisco. 

Certain  changes  have  brought  about  political  and  social  adjustments  within 
the  framework  of  the  1931  Charter.  Some  have  been  through  charter  amendment, 
others  by  ordinance  or  resolution  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  but  many 
have  occurred  through  direct  private  or  civic  group  action.  Some  of  the  latter 
became  public  policy  and  achieved  acceptance  as  custom.  One  example  stems  from 
the  tremendous  increase  in  the  Negro  population  in  San  Francisco.  In  19U0  there 
were  U,8U6  Negroes  in  the  cityi  by  I960,  there  were  more  than  lU^OOO  or  nearly 
ten  percent  of  the  population.  Traditions  and  public  housing  policies  have 
funnel ed  a great  majority  into  areas  from  which  movement  to  other  neighborhoods 
has  proved,  difficult.  From  I960  to  the  present  the  pressure  for  governmental 
action,  in  housing,  schools,  and  employment  has  skyrocketed.  It  is  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  community  to  face  these  problems  and  seek  solutions. 

I'^hatever  the  outcome,  it  will  be  an  example  of  what  the  noted  sociologist, 
Margaret  Head,  has  called  the  major  problem  of  our  contemporary  civilization. 

She  claims  society  has  lost  its  ability  to  exercise  effective  choice.  He  are 
faced  with  such  a large  range  of  alternatives,  and  most  of  them  can  not  be  classi- 
fied as  good  or  bad,  that  the  community  can  not  unify  on  a clear  cut  choice.  All 
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funneled  a great  majority  into  areas  from  which  movement  to  other  neighborhoods 
has  proved  difficult.  From  I960  to  the  present  the  pressure  for  governmental 
action,  in  housing,  schools,  and.  employment  has  skyrocketed.  It  is  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  community  to  face  these  problems  and  seek  solutions. 

Whatever  the  outcome,  it  will  be  an  example  of  x-;rhat  the  noted  sociologist, 
Margaret  Head,  has  called  the  major  problem  of  our  contemporary  cixrilization. 

She  claims  society  has  lost  its  ability  to  exercise  effective  choice.  We  are 
faced  with  such  a large  range  of  alternatives,  and  most  of  them  can  not  be  classi- 
fied as  good  or  bad,  that  the  community  can  not  unify  on  a clear  cut  choice.  All 
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of  US,  therefore,  will  not  be  entirely  happy  with  whatever  develops.  The  small 
rural  community  x^hich  set  most  of  our  community  values  had  no  such  difficulty. 

In  many  cases  it  had  a dominant  religion,  a single  sex  standard,  a dominant  occu- 
pation, a single  value  system,  a firmly  established  power  structure,  and.  often 
a singleness  of  purpose.  San  Francisco  has  never  been  a "small  toxrjn"  in  such  a 
pattern  but  its  relative  stability  has  been  seriously  disturbed.  An  example  is 
the  issue  of  a fair  housing  ordinance  which  will  involve  at  least  three  "good" 
arguments.  The  first  might  be  the  insistence  upon  equality  of  treatment,  the 
second,  would  be  concerned  i/>jith  the  loss  of  freedom,  and  the  third  X'jith  the  main- 
tenance of  property  rights.  Insistence  upon  democratically  selected,  courses  of 
action  is  our  major  responsibility, 
li.  The  Community’s  Role 

All  three  of  the  above  arguments  or  principles  can  be  incorporated  in  the 
law  or  in  community  behavior,  but  it  would,  require  a majority  of  the  voters  tos 
(l)  examine  the  total  range  of  possible  solutions,  (2)  examine  beliefs  and.  values 
the  community  has  held,  dear  in  the  light  of  new  evidence  and  developments, 

(3)  examine  fundamental  ideas  and  principles,  (Jf)  examine  the  logical  implications 
of  proposed,  policy,  (5)  and.  finally,  reach  conclusions  and  act  upon  them.  Un- 
fortunately, individuals  and  communities  often  go  through  the  last  step  only.  vJe 
can  only  hope  San  Franciscans  will  become  more  familiar  xd.th  the  history.  ¥e  can 
educate  them  concerning  the  structure  and.  the  activities  of  their  government. 

They  can  then  become  informed,  and  participating  stockholders  in  their  municipal 
corporation. 

Planning  is  the  rule  for  today’ s successful  business.  Cities,  like  business, 
can  no  longer  expect  to  meet  increased  demands  with  "horse  and  buggy"  thinking. 
Every  phase  of  the  operations  of  a large  corporation,  from  procuring  raw  materials 
to  marketing  the  finished  product  is  examined  far  in  advance.  Since  a city  is  in 


the  business  of  providing  a wide  variety  oi  ser-'aces  for  its  citizens,  planning  is 
an  essential,  but  since  final  approval  is  determined  by  the  citizens  they  must 
have  both  knowledge  and  a pattern  of  thinking  which  vjill  lead  to  rational  and 
justifiable  conclusions  and  action. 

LOCAL  AND  STATE  GOVERM'IEIvlT  RELATIONSHIPS 
1.  The  Increasing  Program  of  Civic  Services 

Most  of  us  realize  that  San  Francisco  would  easily  burn  to  the  ground,  be 
overcome  by  epidemics,  and  be  one  huge  traffic  jam  if  we  had  no  better  means 
of  handling  fire,  sanitation,  and  traffic  than  many  rural  districts.  IJe  realize 
too,  that  the  concentration  of  a diverse  population  has  increased  the  need  for 
services  to  best  utilize  the  land  area,  to  provide  for  protective  services,  and 
to  educate  San  Francisco’s  youth.  Some  of  the  responsibility  for  planning  and 
providing  for  the  city' s needs  still  remains  xd.th  the  State  government  but 
since  1900  San  Francisco  has  had  "home  rule."  and  nearly  total  authority  for 
"keeping  up  x^rith  the  times."  To  some  extent  the  nature  of  many  growing  needs 
has  caused  San  Francisco  to  seek  some  financial  help  from  the  Federal  and  State 
governments  xijith  a consequent  x-xeakening  of  local  control.  There  are  some  examples 
hoxxever,  xxhere  local  pressures  have  rejuvenated  local  authority.  A recent  ex- 
ample is  the  "freeway  revolt"  when  the  San  Francisco  Board  of  Supervisors  decided 
to  call  a halt  to  any  further  expansion  of  federally  and  state  financed,  liighxxxays 
in  San  Francisco.  Unfortunately  neither  the  public  or  the  Supervisors  xxere  pre- 
pared x-iith  a planned,  and  acceptable  alternative  for  meeting  the  traffic  problem. 
Subseauent  public  pressure  or  demands  have  brought  forth  several  alternative  ' 
plans  vxhich  x^rill  compete  for  public  approval.  This  example  illustrates  that  al- 
though manj'-  questions  remain  for  the  Superxxisors  and  Mayor  to  face  — they  stretcl ! 
from  Alcatraz  to  the  Zoo  — the  citizens  will  get  only  xxhat  they  are  x-xilling  to 
exert  political  effort  to  get. 
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The  political  history  of  San  Francisco  in  Part  II  of  this  booklet  x-jill 
demonstrate  the  truth  in  the  last  statement.  But  before  considering  the 
unique  nature  of  the  city's  combined,  city  and.  county  government  a look  at  the 
State  Constitutional  provisions  for  cities  is  necessary.  It  is  also  interest- 
ing to  note  that  citizens  and.  governments  of  the  rapidly  groxiing  metropolitan 
areas  throughout  California  are  looking  at  San  Francisco's  political  growth 
for  clues  to  find,  an  answer  to  their  rapidly  increasing  problems.  As  county 
after  county  becomes  densely  populated,  and  the  problems  of  civic  services  become 
regional  or  county-wide  the  home  rule  philosophy  or  the  conviction  that  the 
best  government  is  one  that  is  close  to  the  people  will  undergo  intensified, 
attacks.  And.  although  San  Francisco's  pattern  might  provide  a partial  answer ^ 
neither  San  Franciscans  nor  its  neighbors  xjill  be  able  to  retain  the  all  im- 
portant pox'rer  of  local  approval  or  consent  over  the  civic  services  x^hich  affect 
them  intimately  unless  they  recognize  the  many  changes  taking  place  all  over 
California.  Constitutional  revision^  charter  revisions^  and  nexx  legislation 
to  meet  the  changing  nature  of  the  State  are  seemingly  called  for  if  not  in- 
evitable to  meet  the  traditional  desire  of  keeping  our  government  close  to  the 
people.  But  an  ill-informed,  citizenry  might  dilute  the  strength  of  any  movement 
for  maintaining  home  rule  and.  permit  powerful  ^ unlimited  in  size  and.  pox-^er^ 
governmental  units  to  develop  through  changes  supported  by  claims  of  economic 
necessity  or  political  expediency.  The  American  tradition  of  federation^  or 
combined  but  limited  government^  can  be  maintained  and.  better  services  provided 
if  the  people  critically  review  the  services  X'jhicli  local  government  provides. 

It  is  possible  that  after  critical  review  some  of  the  services  might  be  con- 
sidered more  regional  than  local  in  nature  and  placed,  under  a limited,  regional 
government  as  close  to  the  people  it  serves  as  circumstances  permit.  But  it  is 
assumed  from  historical  precedent  that  San  Franciscans  will  xxrant  to  preserve 
those  features  of  local  government  which  the  city's  area,  position,  and  size  of 

population  make  most  efficient  and.  desirable. 
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2.  Supremacy  of  the  State 

The  area  of  the  city  was  - determined  by  the  State  Legislature  in  1072,  long 
before  the  most  optimistic  San  Franciscan  envisioned  the  city  that  exists  to- 
day. This  act  illustrates  the  supreme  authority  of  the  State  of  California 
vritliin  its  boundaries  as  long  as  its  constitution  and  laws  are  not  in  conflict 
’.jith  the  higher  laxTS  of  the  United.  States.  The  State's  powers  are  derived  from 
the  people  of  the  State  and  set  forth  in  the  State  Constitution.  Just  as  the 
original  thirteen  states  reserved  poxjers  for  themselves  in  the  United.  States 
Constitution^  so  did  the  people  of  California  reserve  certain  powers  for  local 
government  in  the  State  Constitution.  Although  the  first  California  Constitution 
gave  the  State  Legislature  power  to  create^  alter^  or  even  abolish  local  govern- 
ments, and  administer  to  local  affairs,  a "home  rule  revolt"  reflecting  distrust 
of  big  government  took  place  which  affected  the  second  constitution  in  1879 • 

This  constitution,  xjhich  is  the  existing  State  Constitution,  in  addition  to  re-  • 
serving  certain  powers  to  the  local  governments  imposes  tx-ro  general  restrictions 
upon  the  State  Legislature  regarding  local  government.  The  State  may  not? 

a.  Pass  "local"  or  "special"  lax'js  in  32  enumerated  matters  and. 

"in  all  cases  xihere  a general  laxf  can  be  made  applicable." 

(Article  IV-295  California  Constitution) 

b.  Create  municipal  corporations  by  special  laws,  but  the  legis- 
lature may,  by  general  laxjs,  "provide  for  the  incorporation, 
organization,  and  classification,  in  proportion  to  population, 
of  cities  and  toxms,  which  laxjs  may  be  altered,  amended,  or 
repealed."  (Article  XI-6,  California  Constitution) 

In  other  xjords,  the  supreme  poxjer  of  the  state  legislature  over  local  areas  is 

still  recognized,  but  it  may  be  exercised,  only  through  general  and  uniform  laxrs. 

This  does  not  mean,  hoxjever,  that  San  Francisco  can  be  regulated,  in  exactly  the 

same  fashion  as  our  neighboring  city  of  Brisbane.  Local  governments  have  been 

classified  on  a population  basis  and  state  legislation  needs  only  to  be  uniform 

and  general  for  the  cities  of  the  same  class. 
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Classification  of  cities  by  population  is  generally  recognized  to  be  a com- 
promise answer  to  the  above  legislation.  The  legislature  groups  local  govern- 
Inents  according  to  population  and  passes  general  laws  for  each  of  the  classes. 
The  courts  accept  this  as  a workable  interpretation  of  the  constitutional  prin- 


ciple of  general  legislation.  This  practice  began  in  I883  with  the  Municipal 


Corporations  Act^  which  classified  cities  according  to  population  as  follows s 


Class  1 
Class  1 1/2 
Class  2 
Class  2 lA 
Class  2 1/2 
Class  2 3/h 
Class  3 
Class  U 
Class  5 
Class  6 


population  of  500 a 000  to  550^000 

" 550 5 000  and  more 

» 100,000  to  500,000 

" 70,000  to  100,000 

" 55a 000  to  70,000 

" 35aOOO  to  55aOOO 

" 23 a 000  to  35 a 000 

” 20,000  to  23 a 000 

” 6,000  to  20,000 

" Less  than  6,000 

(California  Government  Code  3^100-2) 


Although  most  legislation  passed  by  the  State  Legislature  is  applicable  to 
all  cities  some  exceptions  are  made.  In  the  past,  major  exceptions  have  applied 
primarily  to  the  largest  cities  but  a larger  number  of  cities  are  now  becoming 
eligible  for  provisions  originally  intended  for  specialized  cases.  In  addition 
to  classifying  cities  the  legislature  has  extended  classification  to  other  govern- 
mental units.  Some  classification  is  by  population  but  other  means  are  also  used. 

Since  the  State  of  California  is  given  paramount  responsibility  for  education 
much  legislation  of  specific  regulatory  nature  is  enacted.  Certain  provisions 
of  the  Education  Code  applj?"  only  to  districts  or  counties  within  one  of  the  eight 
classes  established.  As  an  example  a Class  One  county  has  an  average  daily 
attendance  of  over  750,000  and  a Class  Eight  county  has  an  average  daily  attend- 
ance of  under  100.  (California  Education  Code,  1203-U)*  An  example  of  specific 
legislation  determined,  by  such  classification  is  the  salary  set  by  state  law  for 
county  superintendents  of  schools  (Class  One  = $19j950  and  Class  Eight  = $l4.,200) 
and.  certain  provisions  for  annexation  and.  consolidation  of  school  districts. 
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Another  less  specific  example  of  making  certain  exceptions  t-jithin  the  "general 
law"  principle  is  the  state  law  regarding  teacher  tenure. 

Although  the  Municipal  Corporations  Act  laid  down  general  law  provisions  for 
city  governments  whereby  governmental  responsibility  was  given  to  a five-member 
council,  a clerk,  a treasurer,  a chief  of  police,  and  such  offices  established 
by  the  council,  the  great  majority  of  Californians  do  not  live  within  such 
general  law  cities.  In  I960  one-fifth  of  the  State's  population  lived  in  2U9 
general  law  (5th  and  6th  class  cities).  The  other  four-fifths  lived  in  larger 
cities  with  individual  "home  rule"  charters.  These  larger  cities  have  adopted 
forms  of  city  government  they  considered  would  be  best  suited  to  meet  their 
needs.  They  are  variations  of  three  basic  forms:  the  Mayor-Council  form,  the 

Commission  form,  and  the  Council -Manager  form.  The  first  tj'pe  is  characterized 
by  either  a "strong  mayor"  or  a "weak  mayor".  These  titles  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  personal  or  political  character  of  the  rnan  who  is  mayor.  The  terms  refer 
to  the  amount  of  responsibility  and  po-wer  entrusted  to  the  mayor.  San  Francisco 
has  the  "strong  mayor"  form.  Most  of  our  immediate  neighbors  use  the  Council- 
Manager  type  whereby  the  council  appoints  a professional  city  manager  to  conduct 
the  affairs  of  the  city  as  a board  of  directors  of  a large  business  corporation 
Tvlll  hire  a general  manager  for  the  company. 

San  Francisco,  vrith  its  consolidation  of  city  and  county  governments,  is  re- 
garded as  a municipality  (city)  for  all  general  legal  purposes.  One  of  the  major 
problems  for  San  Francisco  in  annexing  additional  territory,  Westlake  can  be  used 
as  an  example,  is  that  a favorable  vote  must  be  obtained  from  a group  of  people 
vxho  are  also  residents  of  San  Mateo  County.  Citizens  of  Westlalce  and  Daly  City 
are  subject  to  San  Mateo  County  laws  and  jurisdiction.  Other  special  govern- 
mental units,  school  districts  in  San  Mateo  County  are  an  example,  overlap  city 
boundaries  and  further  complicate  governmental  consolidation  with  San  Francisco. 
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Although  the  State  legislature  may  alter  county  boundary  lines^  the  State 
Constitution  requires  that  majority  approval  must  be  given  by  the  citizens  x^ithin 
the  areas  affected.  Originally  California  xjas  divided  into  twenty-seven  counties^ 
today  there  are  fifty-eight.  It  is  clear  that  many  governmental  problems  and 
functions  xrould  be  more  satisfactorily  met  by  a single  governmental  unit  embrac- 
ing nearly  all  of  the  San  Francisco  Peninsula  but  the  unique  nature  of  San  Fran- 
cisco' s government^  the  mixed  nature  of  city  governments  in  San  Mateo  County^  and 
the  overlapping  governmental  units  within  the  county  combined  with  the  local  or 
immediate  interests  of  citizens  of  both  areas  combine  to  place  a formidable 
barrier  before  any  attempt  at  consolidation. 

A major  point  to  remember ^ however ^ is  that  every  city  and  county  has  only 
those  powers  given  to  it  by  the  State.  Regardless  of  the  type  of  charter ^ Cali- 
fornia cities  and  counties  are  bound  to  obey  and  enforce  state  laws  xd.thin  their 
,1  boundaries^,  and  they  must  also  abide  by  the  administrative  regulations  of  state 
I departments  of  government.  It  therefore  becomes  necessary  for  the  citizen  to  be 
'I  ax-rare  of  any  attempts  by  the  state  legislature  or  administrative  departments  to 
I change  local  practices.  Local  opposition  to  such  an  attempt^  or  an  united  effort 
f to  obtain  what  a community  considers  rights  does  have  political  effect  in  Sacra- 
[ mento  as  well  as  Washington^  D.  C.  One  example  which  needs  to  be  carefully 
I xratched  at  all  three  governmental  levels  is  San  Francisco's  water  supply.  The 
I major  reason  is  the  tremendously  increased  demands  for  X'Xater  arising  from  xrestern 
I population  groxjth.  Perhaps  a little  more  knowledge  of  the  utility  policy  of  San 
! Francisco  and  the  Public  Utilities  Commission's  role  in  providing  services  for 
!' San  Franciscans  will  help  the  city's  citizens  develop  greater  concern  and  effective 
community  action  in  preserving  or  altering  existing  community- State  relationships. 
3.  Money  to  do  the  job. 

One  subject  which  cuts  across  the  entire  content  of  this  booklet  is  money.  Al- 
though the  specific  responsibilities  of  San  Francisco  government  officials  and  de- 
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partments  are  discussed  in  later  chapters  it  is  important  for  citizens  to  know 
more  about  the  many  sided  problem  of  raising  revenue  to  pay  for  increasing- 
governmental  services. 

A major  handicap  in  obtaining  adequate  funds  has  been  the  failure  of  citizens 
to  see,  define,  and  appreciate  the  services  provided.  To  most  citizens  direct 
benefits,  X'ri.th  some  exceptions  such  as  education,  seem  to  be  received  equally. 

As  an  example,  all  citizens  expect  equal  fire  and  police  protection  regardless 
of  the  amount  of  taxes  they  pay.  There  are  people  Tiho  would  prefer  not  to  re- 
ceive such  services  in  preference  to  paying  taxes  but  the  concept  of  general  wel- 
fare prevents  a choice.  For  young  citizens  compulsory  school  attendance  is  an 
example.  In  general,  manj/-  taxpayers  make  their  payments  merely  to  stay  out  of 
jail  or  keep  their  property.  The  "benefits- received"  theory  of  taxation  whereby 
people  should  pay  taxes  in  proportion  to  the  benefits  they  get  from  the  govern- 
ment is  relied  upon  most  heavily  by  local  communities  but  is  subject  to  greater 
limitations  than  any  other  tax.  The  "ability  to  pay"  taxes  such  as  the  income 
tax  and  the  "social -welfare"  taxes  similar  to  the  luxury  and.  inheritance  taxes 
are  used  predominately  by  the  state  and  federal  governments.  This  has  caused 
cities  to  turn  increasingly  to  state  and  federal  governments  for  additional  fi- 
nancial help.  In  i960,  city  governments  spent  eleven  billion  dollars  more  than 
they  received  from  local,  primarily  property,  taxes.  In  some  cases  this  use  of 
outside  money  has  opened  the  path  to  state  and  federal  direction  over  local 
policies. 

One  major  concern  is  the  amount  of  money  available  for  expansion  of  educa- 
tional services.  In  I960  local  governments  spent  nearly  half  of  their  revenue 
on  education.  In  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area  per  year  costs  for  educational  ser- 
vices nearly  quadrupled  during  the  ten  years.  The  amount  was  from  $111,000,000 
to  $ii02,300,000.  Although  San  Francisco's  expenditures  for  education  have  not 
increased  at  the  same  rate  they  have  nearly  doubled.  In  19^0  the  budget  was 
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'^233^92y20h  and  ten  years  later^  An  interesting  point  to  be  con- 

sidered is  the  fact  that  during  the  same  years  the  total  population  declined  by 
17,5U6  while  the  school  population  increased  by  20jlij.[j..  This  alone  meant  that 
while  the  assessed  valuation  of  property  increased  $381^000  the  increased  number 
of  children  in  school  raised  costs  nearly  $7^000, 000.  This  in  turn  meant  an  in- 
creased share  of  San  Francisco’s  revenue  had  to  be  given  to  education  or  money 
obtained  from  another  source.  If  state  and  federal  money  were  not  available  it 
could  have  meant  a dramatic  decrease  in  other  governmental  services  or  increase 
in  the  property  tax  rate. 

An  excellent  study  of  the  tax  problems  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area  has 
been  published,  by  the  Institute  of  Governmental  Studies  at  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia. The  study.  Financing  Local  Governments  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area,  was 
written  by  Nalcolm  II.  Davisson.  He  describes  the  need  for  greater  taxing  flexi- 
bility and  states: 

"The  basic  problem  facing  local  governments  is  lack  of  suitable 
revenue- raising  machinery,  rather  than  lack  of  capacity.  Re- 
sources are  available  for  support  of  public  services,  but  the 
limited  and  inflexible  methods  of  raising  revenue  traditional- 
ly employed  by  local  governments  fail  to  reach  these  resources 
adequately  and  equitably. " 

Hr.  Davisson  maintains  that  "future  revenue  requirements  can  be  met,  in  part,  by 
reforms  x^rhich  would  include  improvement  in  property  tax  administration,  adoption 
of  more  rational  methods  of  business  taxation,  and  greater  reliance  on  user 
charges  to  cover  costs  of  services  primarily  of  benefit  to  identifiable  indi- 
viduals." Three  examples  of  possible  reforms  x/liich  xfould  take  these  suggestions 
into  consideration  in  San  Francisco  could  be  greater  emphasis  upon  the  use  of 
land,  changes  in  rates  for  business  license  taxes,  and  raising  Municipal  Railway 
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fares.  All  three  examples  uould  slioix  hoir  the  citizens  are  involved  in  taxing  for 
the  public  and  political  arguments  uould  iirimediately  develop  if  a serious  attempt 
ijere  made  to  seek  such  reforms. 

The  follovring  chapters  vn.ll  provide  a brief  histor3'-  and  description  of  esistini 
governmental  forms  and  practices  in  San  Francisco.  Some  of  the  material  is  extremi 
ly  important,  some  sections  are  obviously  less  important.  It  is  your  job  to  learn 
the  differences.  Your  government,  the  community,  can  be  held  responsible  for  its 
actions  only  ixhen  you,  the  citizen,  have  fulfilled  your  responsibility  and.  acted 
accordingly. 


II.  THE  SAN  FRANCISCO  PLAN  OF  LOCAL  GOVERMNT 


All  cities  have  a distinct  personality^  some  more  so  than  others.  The  person- 
ity  of  San  Francisco  cannot  he  stamped|  it  is  both  cosmopolitan  and.  universal  5 it 
ans  so  many  things  to  so  many  people.  The  statement  attributed  to  the  prizefighter, 
my  Britt,  ”1  would  rather  be  a battered  lai'appost  on  Battery  Street  in  San  Francisco 
an  be  the  Waldorf  Astoria,"  voices  in  unconscious  poetry  the  spirit  of  San  Francisco, 
e affection  she  draws  from  both  her  native  and  adopted  children.  Though  a relative 
wcomer  among  the  best  loved  and  most  admired  cities  of  the  world,  San  Francisco 
Ids  an  unrivaled  place,  excelled  only  as  to  age.  Despite  several  leveling  fires 
d one  great  earthquake  she  has,  like  the  emblematic  phoenix  on  her  seal,  risen  from 
e ashes' "serene,  indifferent  of  fate".  Long  the  undisputed  Metropolis  of  the  West, 
e "cool,  gray  city  of  love"  is  still  "The  City"  to  native  Californians,  Los  Ange- 
nos  to  the  contrary. 


The  student  and  teacher  alike  are  advised  that  to  know  San  Francisco  is  to 
Ive  into  the  thousand-and-one  facets  that  make  up  the  personality  of  - as  she 
asts  - "The  City  That  Knows  How".  "The  youngest  of  the  world’s  truly  cosmtppolitan 
ties"  - "The  Eternal  City  of  the  Western  Hemisphere"  - "The  Crossroads  of  the 
cific"  - "The  Financial  Capital  of  the  West"  - "a  city  air-conditioned  by  nature"  - 
city  with  a flower  in  its  buttonhole"  - "a  city  for  gracious  living"  - these  are 
ly  a few  more  of  the  m.any  esq^ressions  that  attempt  to  give  the  "flavor"  or  the  "per- 
cality"  that  is  San  Francisco. 

' Here,  unfortunately,  we  are  to  glean  from  San  Francisco’ s rich,  colorful  history 
d tradition  only  the  comrparatively  dull  highlights  of  her  political  story.  Still, 
lien  as  to  this,  San  Francisco  emerges  as  unique  in  the  annals  of  American  political 
I ience  and  practice  I 

Outlined  immediately  below  are  the  types  of  governments  that  have  existed  in 

ta  Francisco,  They  are  given  only  as  an  overview  of  what  is  to  follow.  In  ad- 
tion,  a "political"  chronology  of  men  and  events  is  given  in  the  appendix  for 
ose  who  might  want  to  explore  a little  more  deeply  into  her  origins  and  political 
jvelopmient. 

I Types  of  Local  Government  in  San  Francisco 

^ 1776-183^ i Spanish  mission-presidio  rule. 

18  3*^-1814.6 ; Interrupted  ayuntamiento  rule  - Spanish-Mexican  pueblo  or 
town  government. 

18U6-18^0;  Transition  period  of  Spanish-Mexican  laws  being  administered 
under  American  rule. 


18^0-1856 ; Separate  American  county  and  city  governments  following  the 
admission  of  California  into  the  union  (l85o)|  city  govern- 
ment a weak  mayor-council  type,  with  interruptions  by  the 
Vigilance  Committees  of  l85l  and  18^6. 

18^6-1900:  Consolidated  city  and  county  government  along  municipal 

lines,  still  the  weak  mayor-council  type. 


6.  1900-1932:  Mayor-council  type  T-rith  mild  and  imperfect  "strong  mayor" 

features. 

7.  1932-present:  Strictly  a "San  Francisco  Plan"  of  local  government,  being 

a compromise  combining  the  features  of  the  strong  mayor  and 
city  manager  types. 

A.  UNIQUE  HISTORY  Aim  GOVERNMENT  (An  Overview) 

The  political  history  as  well  as  the  present  government  of  San  Francisco  is 
unique.  Founded  as  a mission  and  presidio  in  1776,  it  represented  the  Northwest 
Outpost  of  Spain*  s colonial  empire  in  the  New  ¥orldj  established  to  ward  off 
threatened  aggression  by  England  and  Russia,  it  was  "saved"  by  Mexico  for  the 
United  States.  The  politically  separate  mission  and  presidio  continued  to  1835, 
when  a pueblo  (torai)  government  was  set  up  in  the  same  year  that  an  ex-Englishmar 
erected  the  first  habitable  structure  on  the  nearby  cove  of  Yerba  Buena.  The  to>' 
government  thus  established  under  Mexican  rule  was  of  Spanish  origin.  It  con- 
tinued, with  interruptions,  through  the  first  four  years  of  American  rule. 

Then  separate  county  and  citjr  governments  were  created  by  special  acts  of 
a "state"  legislature  x^hich  began  operating  fully  nine  months  before  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  admitted  the  Empire  State  of  the  West  into  the  Americs 
Union  of  States  in  l850l  (California  was  never  a territory.)  Since  then  only 
three  other  distinct  types  of  charter  governments  have  ruled  San  Francisco,  The 
City  and  Count of  San  Francisco,  originally  separate  bodies,  were  merged  by 
consolidation  in  1856.  This  combination  of  two  units  of  local  government  into  j 
one  was  a distinct  contribution  of  San  Francisco  to  American  political  theory 
and  practice.  Consolidation  was  continued  londer  the  freeholders*  charters  of  19M 
and  1932.  The  present  charter  combines  consolidation  x-jith  a fused  m.ayor-council ' 
and  city-manager  type  of  municipal  administration.  As  such,  it  cannot  be  classi- 
fied by  usual  terms j it  is  a compromise  form  at  best,  and  may  be  described  pro- 
perly only  as  the  "San  Francisco  Plan"  of  municipal  government. 
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Today,  the  government  of  San  Francisco  is  still  unique  in  California.  There 
has  been  a strong  movement  for  consolidation  in  Los  Angeles  for  many  years,  even  to 
the  extent  of  an  expressed  demand  for  separating  the  City  of  Los  Angeles  from^  the 
County  of  the  same  name.  Sacramento  was,  in  its  early  days,  a consolidated  city 
and  county  for  a very  short  time.  Perhaps  the  closest  parallel  to  our  form  of 
government  is  the  City  and  County  of  Denver,  Colorado, 

POLITICAL  ORIGINS  AND  DEVELOPMENT 

The  political  story  of  San  Francisco  begins  properly  with  the  founding  of  the 
Mission  (Dolores)  and  Presidio  of  San  Francisco  de  Assisi  in  1776,  just  six  days 
before  the  American  Declaration  of  Independence  was  proclaimed  on  the  Atlantic  side 
of  the  continent.  The  commandant e of  the  presidio  and  the  padre  superior  of  the 
mission  exercised  divided  and  separate  civil  rule  over  their  areas,  but  both  were 
under  the  higher  authority  of  the  governor  at  Monterey  and  the  Spanish  viceroy  in 
far  away  Old  Mexico.  Though  Mexico  (including  Alta  and  Baja  California)  became 
independent  of  Spain  in  1821,  the  mission-presidio  type  of  local  rule  continued 
until  the  missions  of  California  were  "secularized"  in  I83U,  The  presidio  was  re- 
duced in  size  and  combined  with  the  mission  as  a pueblo  in  1835.  Mexico  followed 
the  Spanish  system  of  colonial  government,  under  which  the  new  pueblo  of  San  Fran- 
cisco was  entitled  to  four  square  leagues  of  land  and  an  ayuntamiento , or  town 
government.  A true  ayuntamiento  or  locally  elected  government  existed  between  I836- 
1838,  consisting  of  one  alcalde  (combined  mayor  and  justice  of  the  peace),  two 
regidores  ( city  councilmen) , and  a sindico  ( city  clerk) . 

Mexico  increased  the  property  requirements  for  an  ayuntamiento  in  l839j  and 
thereby  deprived  San  Francisco  of  its  local  legislative  body.  It  remained  a legal 
pueblo,  however,  until  and  after  the  American  occupation  in  l8i|6.  It  was  governed 
by  one  or  more  alcaldes , sometimes  elected  and  sometimes  appointed.  Captain  John 
D,  Montgomery  raised  the  American  flag  over  the  plaza  (renamed  Portsmouth  Square 
after  his  ship)  on  July  9,  I8I4.6,  two  days  after  Commodore  Sloat  seized  Monterey. 
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A naval  lieutenant,  'Washington  A.  Bartlett,  was  iiranediately  appointed  acting  alcaldi  r, 
of  San  Francisco,  to  which  office  he  was  later  elected  for  one  year. 

Prior  to  the  American  occupation,  an  enterprising  ex-Englishman,  ’’Captain”  , 
WWilliam  Richardson,  had  been  appointed  "harbor  master"  of  the  port  by  the  Galifornl 
Mexican  governor  at  Monterey.  He  erected  a crude  dwelling  and  trading  post  on  the  ^ 
shores  of  the  formerly  neglected  cove  of  Yerba  Buena  in  1835,  the  same  year  that 
Richard  Henry  Davis  (Dtro  Years  Before  the  Mast)  visited  the  bay  of  San  Francisco. 
Jacob  Lease  built  the  first  real  house  on  the  cove  in  the  following  year,  and  cele-  „ 
brated  its  completion  by  holding  a fiesta  on  the  American  Fourth  of  July! 

The  sites  of  Mission  Dolores  and  The  Presidio  are  familiar  to  all  of  us,  but 
the  cove  of  Yerba  Buena  has  long  since  disappeared  under  tons  of  rock,  earth,  and 
debris  of  all  kinds.  ¥e  can  fix  the  appro:cimate  location  of  the  cove  by  taking  the  , 
bay  sides  of  Telegraph  and  Rincon  hills  as  two  "horns"  of  a crescent.  If,  from 
those  two  points,  we  trace  a crescent-shaped  shoreline  as  far  back  as  present 
Montgomery  Street,  the  one-half  mile  mde  indentation  would  mark  the  small  cove 
that  once  offered  safe  anchorage  for  thousands  of  sailing  vessels. 

Yerba  Buena  grew  slowly  and  quietly  in  commercial  importance  in  unconscious 
preparation  for  the  explosive  shock  of  the  Gold  Rush  to  come.  By  l8I;5  the  older 
mission  and  presidio  were  in  ruins,  while  the  new  village  on  the  cove  boasted  of 
some  fifty  houses  and  two  hundred  inhabitants,  many  of  them  newly-arrived  Ameri- 
cans. Its  population  increased  to  about  five  hundred  during  the  year  following 
the  American  occupation  in  l8i|6.  It  was  at  about  one  thousand  in  April,  I8U9, 
when  the  local  rush  to  the  "gold  diggins"  began.  The  city  was  temporarily  left 
without  a single  official  with  civil  authority  but  none  was  needed  between  May 
and  July  if,  as  reported,  only  five  men  remained  at  home.  Enough  had  returned 
by  August,  however,  to  revive  the  city  government.  Soon,  overland  and  by  sea, 
came  the  tens  of  thousands  of  Argonauts  to  seek  their  fortunes  in  the  new  El 
Dorado.  The  Gold  Rush  of  ’ h?  almost  overnight  transformed  the  once  sleepy,  ,, 
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"neglected  jewel"  of  the  Pacific  into  the  commercial  emporium  and  Metropolis  of  the 
i West,  a position  San  Francisco  held  undisputably  well  into  the  twentieth  century. 

But  that  is  another  story  which  the  reader  must  pursue  elsewhere. 

^ Cn  January  30,  iBIi?^  Alcalde  Bartlett  caused  an  important  "ordinance"  to  be 

inserted  in  the  California  Star,  the  city* s first  newspaper,  a weekly.  "To  prevent 
confusion  and  mistakes,"  it  read  in  part,  "...the  name  of  SAW  FRANCISCO  shall  here- 
after be  used  in  all  official  communications  and  public  documents,  or  records  per- 
taining to  the  town"  - of  Yerba  Buena.  The  story  behind  the  ordinance  was  typically 
American,  Real  estate  promoters  were  already  busy  planning  the  establishment  of  a 
: neM  city,  Francesca,  on  Carquinez  Straits,  This  name-stealing,  would-be  rival  was 
( later  renamed  Benicia I The  other  upstart,  Yerba  Buena,  had  by  then  absorbed  the 
'*i  mission  and  the  presidio, 

i San  Francisco  underwent  an  unusual  period  of  transitional  rule  during  its  time 

of  military  occupation  (l8Ii6-50).  According  to  international  law  and  usage,  Spanish- 
! Mexican  laws,  not  American,  applied  in  local  affairs.  A revived  and  enlarged 
: ayuntamiento , American  style,  but  presided  over  by  a First  Alcalde,  acted  as  the 
I city  council  and  governing  body  of  San  Francisco  until  18^0,  except  for  a short 
I period  in  I8I1.9  when  an  unheard  of  "Legislative  Assembly"  of  fifteen  councilmen 
’ under  a "Speaker"  ruled  illegally.  All  this  and  more,  because  California,  never 
a Territory,  remained  under  a form  of  military- civil  rule  while  the  slavery  ques- 
tion was  fought  out  on  the  floors  of  Congress  many  miles  away.  Finally,  the  Golden 
State  was  granted  admission  as  part  of  Henry  Clay*  s Omnibus  Bill  or  Compromise  of 
\ 1850. 

The  impatient  Californians  (from  all  over  the  worldl)  had  not  waited,  for  Con- 
; gress,  however.  Badly  needing  lax^  and  order,  a "state"  government  had  begun  func- 
tioning under  its  Constitution  of  l8Ii9,  fully  nine  months  before  the  new  state  was 
admitted  into  the  union  (September  9}  l850).  One  of  its  earliest  acts  was  to  di- 
vide the  state  into  twenty-seven  counties,  one  of  which  was  San  Francisco  County, 
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Cn  April  1850,  the  City  of  San  Francisco  became  the  ninth  city  incorporated  as 
a special  act  (charter)  of  the  state  legislature.  This  charter  T-jas  constitutiona]| 
by  an  act  of  "reincorporation"  one  year  later  to  the  day,  and  in  1855  the  city  I’jas 
granted  a slightly  improved  charter  government  by  another  act  of  reincorporation.  | 
The  structure  of  all  three  governments  was  virtually  the  same:  the  tj'pical  Ameri- 
can, weak  mayor-council  type  of  municipal  government  of  the  day.  | 

The  foUoTTing  year  is  a landmark  in  the  histor3'-  of  San  Francisco  and  American 
municipal  institutions.  The  Consolidation  or  Hawes  Act  of  1856  created  a new  type 
of  local  government  under  another  special  act  of  the  state  legislature,  Bj?-  it,  I 
the  formerly'-  separate  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco  were  united  within  a smallei 
areas  as  one  government.  It  is  a mistake  to  credit  the  nevr  charter  to  the  efforts 
of  the  Second  or  Vigilance  Committee  of  1856.  The  credit  belongs  solely  to  Horace 
Hawes,  state  assemblyman  and  "well-hated  reformer"  from  San  Francisco. 


C. 


CONSOLIDATION,  ITS  liEANING  AITO  SIGNIFICANCE 

Geographically  and  in  name  we  are  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco j I 
legally  we  are  a municipal  corporation  operating  under  a home  rule  charter,  into 
which  the  functions  of  a county  have  been  merged  and  submerged.  Outwardly'-,  San 
Francisco  operates  as  a municipality,  but  it  has  all  the  state-granted  powers  of 
a county  as  well  as  those  of  a city.  How  and  when  it  functions  as  one  or  the 
other  of  the  two  local  governments  (toximships  do  not  now  e:d.st  in  San  Francisco) 
cannot  be  determined  except  to  examine  the  acts  of  its  officials  in  a particular 
instance.  If  the  reader  finds  that  hard  to  understand,  please  be  comforted  by  the 
fact  that  the  legal  authorities  of  San  Francisco  and  of  the  state  have  reached  a 
common  understanding  today  only  by  appeals  to  the  courts  of  California. 

Summarizing,  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco  has  all  the  poifers  pre- 
scribed by  its  charter,  wherein  it  defines  itself  as  a municipal  corporation  with 
"perpetual  succession",  but  in  addition  it  possesses  all  those  powers,  functions. 
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and  duties  belonging  to  both  cities  and  counties  as  set  forth  in  the  constitution 
and  general  laws  of  the  state. 

BOUNDiffilES 

Our  present  charter  does  not  specify  the  boundaries  of  San  Francisco  as  did 
the  Consolidation  Act  and  the  previous  charters.  "The  boundaries  of  the  municipal 
corporation  are  those  set  forth  in  the  Political  Code  of  California  and  as  such 
may  be  extended  as  provided  by  law,  (Section  l)."  The  underlined  clause  applies 
to  the  present  as  well  as  to  the  past. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  a separate  city  and  county  were  established  for  San 
Francisco  in  18^0. ' The  city  limits  set  forth  in  the  charters  of  iB^C^  18^1 , and 
18^5  extended  inland  for  only  a short  distance  from  what  is  now  the  Embarcadero^ 
while  the  original  county  extended  southward  down  the  whole  peninsula  to  what  is 
now  the  city  limits  of  Palo  Alto.  In  other  words 5 the  County  of  San  Francisco  com- 
prised xfhat  is  today  San  Francisco  and  San  Mateo  counties.  The  Consolidation  Act 
of  l856  fixed  the  boundaries  of  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco  at  approxi- 
mately their  present  limits.  This  made  up  a landed  area  at  little  larger  square 
miles)  than  the  four  square  leagues  (36  square  miles)-  that  San  Francisco  was  en- 
titled to  under  its  pueblo  land  grant.  The  larger  southern  portion  of  the  original 
county  reverted  to  the  state,  and  soon  thereafter  became  San  Mateo  County  by  an 
act  of  the  legislature. 

San  Francisco  has  long  held  out  hopes  for  the  "reannexation  and  reoccupation" 
of  San  Mateo.  Movements  toward  that  end  still  exist  and  emerge  strongly  every  now 
and  then.  The  present  charter  even  provides  for  a borough  system  of  consolidated 
government  "in  the  event  that  all  or  any  part  of  the  area  of  the  County  of  San 
Mateo  shall  be  consolidated  with  the  city  and  county  in  accordance  with  law  and 
the  constitution  of  the  state"  (Section  I87).  However,  as  we  learned,  the  consti- 
tutition  provides  that  no  incorporated  nor  unincorporated  area  may  be  annexed  or 
consolidated  without  the  consent  of  the  majority  of  voters  in  the  area  to  be  so 
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joined  "at  an  election  called  for  that  purpose," 

The  boTindaries  of  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco  have  remained  virtuall  -i  'jj 
unchanged  since  1872.  They  are  set  forth  in  Section  39^0  of  the  Political  Code  oi 
California,  The  total  area  idthin  comiprises  93.1  square  miles,  of  which  only  hh»-! 
are  land.  The  latter  in  turn  is  about  cne-sixteenth  of  the  land  area  making  up  1. 1 
original  County  of  San  Francisco,  but  it  is  about  one-fifth  larger  than  the  Span! | 
Ilexican  pueblo  land  grant  cf  four  square  leagues. 

San  Francisco  boundary  lines  cross  land  only  on  one  side.  The  southern  boun  i 
ary  extends  due  east  and  west  across  the  peiinsula  from  a point  just  below  the  So  -1 
basin  of  the  U.  S.  Naval  Reservation  (Hunter* s Point)  and  the  lower  reaches  of  La  I 
Ilerced  out  into  the  bay  and  ocean  on  either  side.  The  other  lines  include  i-jithin 
generous  slices  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  San  Francisco  Bay  waters.  "It  is  among 
the  few  world  cities  mth  the  distinction  of  having  more  than  half  of  its  entire 
area  washed  daily  by  the  ocean’s  tidal  currents"  is  the  Chamber  of  Commerce’s  xiay 
of  putting  it.  Many  people  are  surprised  to  learn  that  within  our  "territorial" 
limits  are  the  Farallone  Islands,  some  32  miles  westerly  into  the  Pacific,  and  th 
three  bay  islands  of  Alcatraz,  Yerba  Buena,  and  man-made  Treasure  Island.  Motor! 

a 

crossing  both  bridges  from  San  Francisco  mil  recall  that  both  the  Marin  and  Alam 
county  lines  are  marked  at  points  more  than  half  way  across, 

E.  THE  FIRST  (1856)  AND  SECOND  (1900)  CONSOLIDATED  CHARTERS 
1.  The  Charter  of  1856 

The  unique  Hawes  Act  of  l856  carried  the  long  but  self-explanatory  titl  ^ 

"An  act  to  Repeal  the  Several  Charters  of  the  City  of  San  - 

Francisco,  to  Establish  the  Boundaries  of  the  City  and  County 
of  San  Francisco  and  to  Consolidate  the  Government  Thereof." 

It  continued  the  municipality  of  San  Francisco  and  added  the  functions  and  office  »• 

of  a county. 

The  good  points  of  the  new  charter  were  outweighed  by  its  weaknesses.  Regar 
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'less,  the  brain  child  of  Ifr.  Hawes  was  more  than  a product  of  its  day.  Three  of  its 

features  have  been  retained  to  this  day: 

’'I  a.  Consolidation , which  provided  for  greater  economy  and  efficiency  of 
both  local  governments: 

4lj| 

J b.  Reduced  boundaries,  which,  as  l-5r.  Hawes  would  have  it,  permitted  a 
■ "closer  watch  on  rascality"  and  reduced  the  costs  of  government j 

^ c,  A unicameral  Board  of  Supervisors,  which  replaced  the  former  two 
! Boards  of  Aldermen  and  the  one  counter  Board  of  Supervisors. 

: Hr,  Haxfes  also  pioneered  in  setting  up  rigid  checks  and  business-like  proced- 

ures in  financial  m.atters  with  unexpected  results.  Economy  was  effected  for  a time, 
but  it  was  due  more  to  the  efforts  of  the  legal  successors  of  the  Second  Vigilance 
iCommittee,  the  People’s  Party,  Later  generations  of  politicians  soon  learned  how 
to  get  around  the  restrictions  by  appealing  to  the  state  legilature  ( see  below) , 

, Still  and  all,  the  econoray-through-consolidation  idea  is  more  than  an  item  of  pass- 
iing  historical  interest.  Present-day  studies  will  prove  that  the  operating  cost 
. Jof  the  city  and  county  government  of  San  Francisco  compares  most  favorably  with 
that  in  cities  of  equal  population.  To  use  another  basis  of  comparisons  the  peo- 
IdIs  who  live  in  San  Hateo  City  pay  both  city  and  county  taxes,  and  their  combined 
^bax  rate  for  the  19^0-51  fiscal  year  was  higher  than  San  Francisco’s. single  rate. 

The  Charter  of  1896  also  contains  three  lessons  in  civic  education.  It  can 
1 36  used  to  illustrate  the  evils  of  a too-rigid  charter,  of  special  legislation, 
iind  of  a long  ballot.  First,  the  drastic  financial  restrictions  of  the  Consoli- 
iation  Act  resulted  in  San  Francisco’ s being  unable  to  provide  for  civic  improve- 
■^nents  by  local  action  - that  is,  through  local  laws  or  ordinances.  The  city  had 
,:o  appeal  to  the  state  legislature  for  permissive  legislation  or  do  without.  The 
:ax  rate  ceiling,  set  low  purposely,  covered  little  more  than  operating  expenses. 

■*^y  1879,  however,  the  officials  of  San  Francisco  learned  that  they  could  get 
iround  the  rigid  checks  of  the  charter  by  appealing  to  the  state  legislature  to 
'|)ass  special  acts  on  behalf  of  the  city. 


It  mil  be  recalled  that  the  California  Constitution  of  I879  granted  hornerule 
and  freed  local  areas  from  excessive  state  control.  However,  special  charters  re- 
mained in  effect  (see  p.  11)  until  a m.ajority  of  the  qualified  electors  voted  to 
organize  under  the  new  general  laws  of  incorporation  or  adopted  a freeholders* 
charter.  The  drastic  and  rigid  restrictions  of  the  1856  charter,  plus  the  fact 
that  as  a special  charter  it  could  be  amended  only  by  the  state  legislature,  meant 
that  little  could  be  done  beyond  routine  nature  except  by  special  state  legislation, 
l/orse,  politicians  and  political  bosses  and  their  hangers-on  found  the  charter  a 
handy  tool.  City  and  county  office-holders  learned  that  they  could  lobby  at  Sacra- 
mento, not  only  for  legitimate  city  business,  but  for  their  own  private  and  official 
interests.  Declared  Mayor  Bryant  in  his  inaugural  message  early  in  I876: 

"It  has  been  the  custom  for  heads  of  departments  in  the  city  government, 
and  sometimes  even  their  subordinates,  to  ignore  the  board  of  supervisors 
and  make  direct  application  to  the  legislature  in  furtherance  of  schemes 
not  designed  for  the  public  good  so  much  as  to  increase  their  own  profit, 
power  and  patronage." 

An  1880  group  of  charter  reformers  pointed  out  that  between  1857-78  the  state 
legislature  passed  a total  of  U56  special  laws  affecting  the  government  and  local 
administration  of  San  Francisco.  A later  study  revealed  that  by  I898  over  Ij.OO  amen(i 
ments  had  been  made,  and  thereby  made  about  one-half  of  the  original  charter  dead 
wood.  An  incomplete  check  of  the  state  statutes  for  those  years  will  reveal  that, 
among  many  others,  the  state  legislature  was  called  upon  to  enact  such  laws  for  San 
Francisco  as:  to  permit  the  hiring  of  more  janitors,  night  watchman,  matrons, 

deputy  sheriffs,  policemen  and  firemen^  to  add  cells  to  the  county  jailj  to  erect 
buildings  on  city  property!  to  pave,  widen,  and  even  rename  streets;  and  to  purchase 
fire  hydrants,  heating  fuel,  and  office  stationery. 

A member  of  the  187U-75  session  of  the  state  senate  complained  bitterly  that 
out  of  679  statutes  passed  no  less  than  5l8  were  for  local  or  personal  acts  "and 
of  no  moment  to  the'  state  at  large."  It  was  also  his  recollection  that  one  special 
act  was  passed  to  permit  San  Francisco  to  hire  a messenger,  "and,  I believe,  one 
other  to  enable  it  to  better  provide  for  removing  dead  dogs  from  its  streets." 
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, Nor  was  this  all!  The  state  saw  fit  to  assume  control  over  the  Harbor  of  San 
'rancisco  in  I863  because  of  early  local  corruption  involving  land  grants  and  water- 
'ront  franchises.  It  is  the  only  port  in  California  so  controlled  today.  Many  new- 
.y  created  offices  were  made  appointive  at  the  state  levels  and  it  was  stated  that 

1898  the  Governor  of  California  had  exactly  590  local  appointments  at  his  pleasure 5 
i 

iixclusive  of  some  2000  notaries  public. 

j Mr,  Hawes  had  never  heard  of  the  short  ballot^  or  else  he  was  convinced  that 
•he  elective  process  constituted  an  effective  public  check.  His  original  charter 
.Jlontinued  the  election  of  practically  all  the  formerly  elected  city  and  county 
i'fficers.  Altogether,  there  were  I8  officials  elected  at  large  and  8L.  elected  from 
he  twelve  wards  or  districts  into  which  the  small  city  and  county  was  divided  for 
dministrative  and  representative  purposes.  A few  were  eliminated  but  more  were 
dded  as  time  went  onl 

2 . Futile  Attempts  to  Secure  a Freeholders*  Charter 

San  Francisco  needed  a new  charter  even  before  the  Constitution  of  l8?9 
as  adopted,  A common  saying  around  the  city  hall  was  that  no  one  knew  what  the 
larter  was,  or  what  ordinances  were  in  effect,  at  any  given  moment  except  the  city 
Lerk  and  one  or  two  lawyers  who  specialized  in  municipal  affairs.  To  its  shame, 
le  city  hastened  slowly  to  avail  itself  of  the  municipal  em.ancipation  offered  under 
le  new  state  constitution.  Four  freeholders*  charters  were  defeated  by  minority 
Dtes  in  1880,  1883  (by  32  votesl)^  I887,  and  I896.  Finally,  by  another  minority 
pte,  a strengthened  mayor-council  type  of  charter  patterned  after  New  York*  s w-as 
iopted  in  I898  and  put  into  effect  in  I9OO.  James  D.  Phelan,  the  last  mayor  under 
le  act  of  l856  and  the  first  under  the  I9OO  charter,  was  the  leader  of  the  success- 
il  attempt  to  adont  a new  municipal  constitution.  The  minority  votes  b3^  which  the 
Lrst  four  charters  were  defeated  and  the  fifth  adopted  offer  another  lesson  in 
Lvic  education!  a minority  group,  strongly  organized  and  led,  can  set  policy  for 
I community  when  the  citizens  fail  to  exercise  their  stronger  power  at  the  polls. 
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3.  The  Charter  of  1900  (First  Freeholders*  Charter) 

The  new  charter  was  a necessary  and  definite  improvement  over  the  obsolet‘ 
amendment-ridden,  "rags  and  tatters"  Consolidation  Act,  It  reduced  the  number  of 
elective  officials  from  over  100  to  63,  and  did  away  id-th  the  12  wards  used  for  r^ 
sentation  and  administration.  It  gave  the  mayor  more  power j increased  the  number 
boards  and  commissions  but  m.ade  them  appointive  by  the  mayor  instead  of  by  the  go^ 
norj  introduced  comparative  reforms  in  civil  service,  budget-making,  and  other  fis( 
procedures;  retained  the  "dollar  limit"  on  ta>:ation  (not  more  than  $1,00  for  each 
$100  assessed  valuation  on  property)  fixed  by  a former  state  law;  provided  for  the  I 
"radical"  features  of  initiative,  referendum.,  and  recall;  and  committed  the  people 
to  a policy  of  gradual  public  ownership  of  all  public  utilities. 

Host  iriiportant  of  all,  it  meant  the  end  of  a special  charter  and  special  state 
legislation  for  San  Francisco.  In  other  words,  the  politically  emancipated  people 
of  the  city  were  now  able,  through  their  home  rule  charter  and  power  of  amendment, 
to  order  their  own  changes  and  control  their  own  municipal  destiny  - for  better 
or  for  worse,  or  until  stopped  by  death  or  taxes. 


h.  The  Need  for  Change  Becomes  Apparent 

The  Charter  of  1900  was  a typical  product  of  its  day,  but  in  operation  it 
did  not  prove  to  be  the  m.odel  instrument  intended  by  its  framers.  The  attempt  made 
to  provide  for  a "strong  mayor,"  directl5'-  responsible  to  the  people  for  all  execu- 
tive acts,  was  a failure.  The  drafters  of  the  charter  did  not  centralize  admini- 
strative power  and  responsibility,  chiefly  by  not  providing  for  a complete  separa- 
tion of  legislative  and  executive  duties  and  powers.  For  example,  the  board  of 
supervisors  had  complete  control  over  city  planning  and  budget  making;  through 
their  legislative  powers  and  committees  they  e:cercised  administrative  control  over 
such  matters  as  purchasing  and  accounting.  The  mayor  presided  over  the  board  with 
the  usual  veto  power,  but  he  had  no  vote.  His  authority  did  not  extend  to  the 
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•twelve  administrative  officers  elected  by  the  people.  His  executive  poT^rers  I'lere 
■weakened  by  appointed  boards  and  commissions  which  chose  their  o'wn  executive  heads. 

The  civil  service  reform  still  fell  short  of  being  a real  merit  system.  The  credit 
of  the  city  was  hurt  by  understandable  but  limiting  provisions  in  the  charter,  and 
purchasing  and  accounting  systems  were  politic-wise  rather  than  business-like. 

It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  the  charter  itself  was  not  alone  at  fault. 
Change  or  reform  could  have  been  made  within  the  charter  had  there  been  more  officials 
imbued  -with  Grover  Cleveland*  s dictum  that  a "public  office  is  a public  trust" , 

More  important,  the  fire  and  earthquake  of  1906  and  the  changing  times  emphasized 
old  problems  and  produced  many  more  new  ones.  In  short,  the  horse  and  buggy 
Charter  of  1900,  though  amended  many  times,  could  not  be  converted  to  a gasoline 
machine.  It  could  no  longer  cope  with  the  rapid  progress  and  the  multiplied  prob- 
lems and  demands  of  our  metropolitan  era  during  the  1920*  s.  The  effects  of  the 
crash  of  1929  emphasized  rather  than  produced  the  need  for  charter  revision.  In 
the  background  was  public  awareness  that  other  municipalities  had  met  similar 
situations  by  radical  changes  in  their  form  of  government.  The  citj^  manager, 
rather  than  the  commission  type  of  municipal  government,  appealed  to  the  political 
thinkers  of  San  Francisco. 

Surveys  by  the  San  Francisco  Bureau  of  Governmental  Research  in  1916  and  1920 
stressed  the  structural  weaknesses  of  the  charter  and  the  existing  unbusiness-like 
practices.  Several  organized  attempts  were  made  throughout  the  1920*  s to  bring 
the  fundamental  law  of  the  city  up  to  date  by  total  amendment  or  complete  revision. 
Vigorous  publicized  action  by  a Citizen*  s Committee  in  1930  finally  compelled  the 
hDard  of  supervisors,  in  political  self  defense,  to  call  for  the  election  of  a 
board  of  freeholders.  The  charter  framed  by  them  was  completed  in  record  tirae  and 
adopted  by  the  people  in  1931  (March  26)  and  put  into  effect  on  January  8,  1932, 

That  charter  is  our  present  municipal  constitution. 
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5.  The  Charter  of  1932:  The  San  Francisco  Plan  of  Government 


The  Charter  of  1900,  like  the  act  of  1856,  represents  a distinct  departurt 
from  ordinary  tj'pes  of  municipal  government.  It  can  best  be  designated  as  the  "San 
Francisco  Plan".  To  use  standard  labels,  it  is  a compromise  between  the  strong- 
mayor  and  the  city-manager  types  of  council  government  with  a touch  of  commission 
rule. 


"Admittedly,  the  originalities  were  more  pragmatic  than  philo- 
sophical. Some  groups  were  urging  adoption  of  the  council- 
manager  plan.  Others  favored  a streamlined  strong-mayor  setup. 

Host  of  the  politicos  wanted  no  change,  for  the  usual  reasons. 

The  freeholders,  perhaps  not  unwisely,  decided  that  half  a 
manager  was  better  than  none."  (Bert  Levit,  p.  275;  see  cita- 
tations  at  end  of  this  chapter) 

There  remains  little  to  explain  here  except  possibly  the  relative  positions 

of  the  Mayor  and  Chief  Administrative  Officer.  Despite  the  title  of  the  latter, 

he  is  hardly  the  "chief"  administrative  official  in  the  sense  of  the  traditional 

city-manager  or  strong-mayor.  The  Mayor  is  still  the  chief  executive  of  San 

Francisco  in  both  name  and  power.  However,  the  framers  of  the  charter  realized  , 

fully  that  many  functions  of  municipal  administration  are  legally  routine  and 

more  business-like  than  governmental.  To  draw  up  a working  dividing  line,  they 

set  up  a formula  which  resulted  in  the  origin  of  our  half-manager  features.  To 

quote  Mr.  Keesling,  vice  president  of  the  1931  board  of  freeholders: 

"The  City  Manager  plan,  all  the  authority  vested  in  an  individual 
intentionally  removed  from  the  people  as  protection  against  po- 
litical interference,  was  regarded  as  not  only  inconsistent  with 
the  theory  of  American  government,  but  unnecessary  to  accomplish 
the  desired  results.  It  was  determined  to  retain,  as  elective, 
officials  whose  functions  directly  affect  the  people  and  whose 
functions  are  peculiar  to  government  as  distinguished  from  func- 
tions common  to  business  and  government.  Officers  whose  functions 
are  largely  ministerial  are  made  appointive.  A management  organi- 
zation headed  up  by  a Chief  Administrative  Officer,  protected  from 
political  influence  so  largely  as  possible,  is  created,"  (See 
citation  at  end  of  this  chapter.) 

The  appointed  Chief  Administrative  Officer  has  tenure  security  and  enjoys  a great 
deal  of  independence  ^-d-thin  his  charter-given  powers,  but  he  is  subject  to  re- 
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moval  and  to  budgetary'-  and  other  checks  quite  in  keeping  -with  democratice  and  modern 
•jv.,  political  practices. 

:aji  6.  Summary;  An  Appraisal 

The  Charter  of  1932  was  no  mere  escperiment.  It  continued  consolidation 
Trjithin  the  fraraework  of  a new  and  modern  form  of  local  government,  the  San  Francisco 
' Plan.  This  nineteen-year-old  charter  has  proved  to  be  the  most  effective  local 
constitution  in  the  history  of  San  Francisco.  Dollars  and  cents  appraisals  m.ade  by 
1 experts  both  inside  and  outside  the  government  reveal  that  greater  political 

I efficiency  has  been  brought  about  under  more  business-like  procedures.  Studies  made 

I 

j by  the  San  Francisco  Bureau  of  Governmental  Research  show  that  we  have  been  getting 
i our  money*  s worth  from  the  tax  dollar  as  _compared  to  cities  of  equal  size.  In  gen- 
I eral,  weak  or  inefficient  administration  of  charter  provisions  can  be  laid  to  the 
i human  failings  of  those  who  have  been  in  office  rather  than  to  the  document  itself, 

! To  be  sure,  cracks  have  appeared  on  the  charter* s walls  from  time  to  time. 

; These  have  been  patched  by  numerous  amendments  over  the  years.  There  is  now  some 
’ doubt  as  to  whether  the  charter  is  suffering  from  weakened  braces  in  its  super- 
structure or  from  dry  rot  in  its  foundation,  A "little  Hoover  committee"  appointed 
by  Mayor  Robinson  studied  the  everyday  workings  of  our  government  in  relation  to 
charter  provisions.  A few  minor  changes  were  made  as  a result  of  this  committee 
report. 

On  June  1,  I96I  the  Bljdih-Zellerbach  Committee  report  on  Municipal  Management 
was  submitted  to  the  Mayor  and  the  Board  of  Supervisors.  The  Blyth-Zellerbach  sur- 
vey was  undertaken  at  the  request  of  Mayor  George  Christopher  to  determine  whether 
the  recent  six  per  cent  a year  rise  in  the  cost  of  municipal  operation  could  be  re- 
versed without  impairing  the  health,  safety,  or  welfare  of  the  community.  The 
' committee  said  it  could.  The  committee  consisting  of  executives  from  downtown 
■ corporations  and  management  consultants  claimed  that  29  million  a year  could  be 
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saved  by  more  efricient  governmental  operations.  Its  recomendations  would  requir 
drastic  revision  or  a possible  rewriting  of  the  1932  charter.  In  their  opinion  tl- 
present  organization  of  our  local  governm.ent  is  no  longer  adequate  to  cope  Td.th  tl:  I 
governmental  needs  of  I96I  and  that  a new  charter  be  written.  At  the  present  time 
the  report  is  being  carefully  reviewed  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors  and  various  gr<  ps 
in  the  coimnunity. 


Notid-ths tending 5 San  Franciscans  have  good  reason  to  be  proud  of  their  uniqu( 
form  of  municipal  government.  They  shall  no  doubt  continue  to  provide  structural 
and  other  inprovements  as  the  need  arises. 


This  mimeographed  material,  as  previously  stated,  was  especially  prepared  for 
student  use  because  nothing  suitable  is  available.  As  a matter  of  fact,  very  lit'  e 
has  appeared  in  print  about  the  present  charter  and  government  of  San  Francisco, 

The  few  titles  cited  are  probably  available  only  in  the  m.ain  public  librarj^  and  ii 
a few  professional  and  private  libraries. 

Xeesling,  Francis  V, , San  Francisco  Charter  of  1931,  privately  printed  in  San  Frai  i 
cisco,  second  printing  April,  1933.  This  represents  the  only  known  record  of 
the  efforts  and  events  leading  to  the  preparation  and  adoption  of  the  present 
charter.  It  has  added  value  in  that  it  sets  forth  the  thinking  of  the  free- 
holders when  drafting  the  charter.  Law3’'er  Keesling  was  Vice  President  of  the 
Board  of  Freeholders  and  Chairman  of  the  Drafting  Committee. 

Leavitt,  Ray,  "Knew  Your  City,"  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  19^9 . A weekly  series 
of  articles  giving  the  story  of  the  departments  and  personalities  making  up 
a good  part  of  our  city  government.  The  series  ran  from  July  31  through 
October  10,  19 U9. 

Levit,  Bert  IT.,  "llunicipal  Primer,"  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  I9UI.  Another  week- 
ly newspaper  series  of  I8  articles  beginning  Sunday,  June  l5.  Sets  forth  the 
history  and  importance  of  city  governments  and  points  up  the  need  of  civic 
responsibility'-,  but  deals  mainly  with  the  structure  and  fimctions  of  the  offic  e 
and  depart'ments  of  our  present  city'-  and  county'-  government. 

Levit,  Bert  ¥. , "San  Francisco’s  Unique  Charter,"  National  Municipal  Review, 

June,  19hS,  Stresses  the  compromise  feature  of  the  San  Francisco  Plan  of 
Government,  in  which  the  elements  of  the  strong  may'-or  theory  are  blended. 

1-Tith  the  professional  manager  idea. 

Special  thanks  are  also  due  to  Hr.  Levit  for  his  encouragement,  criticism, 
and  assistance.  Materials  from  his  private  and  professional  library  were 
made  available,  and  the  chart  facing  p.  37  was  directly  inspired  by  a similar  | 
but  not  duplicate  chart  which  first  appeared  in  his  San  Francisco  Chronicle 
series.  Hr.  Levit,  civic  leader  and  student  of  politics  and  government,  has  j ' 
been  long  and  closely  associated  with  municipal  reform  in  San  Francisco.  i , 
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iLong,  Percy  V,  5 The  Consolidated  City  and  Cp-unty  Government  of  San  Francisco, 

* privately  printed  in  San  Francisco | first  edition  January^  1913|  second^ 

August j 1916.  A monograph  by  a former  City  Attorney  of  San  Francisco 3 em- 
1 phasizing  consolidation  as  a simple  and  efficient  form  of  municipality. 

HcPhee,  Douglas  G.  and  Harrington,  Eugene  I.,  San  Francisco* s Six  Years  of  Achieve- 
ment  Under  the  Nei?  Charter,  The  Recorder  Printing  and  Publishing  Company,  San  . -^3 
Francisco',  19'3^»  Subtitled  the  "Story  of  a City  Whose  People  Decided  to  Have  ^ ' f 
a Better  Government,"  this  somewhat  out-of-date  work  is  the  city  hall  story  of 
I what  had  been  done  under  the  new  charter. 

Smith,  Alfred  F.,  "San  Francisco:  A Pioneer  in  the  Consolidation  Movement," 

National  Municipal  Review,  March,  19I1I.  Written  by  the  then  and  present  Di- 
rector of  the  San  Francisco  Bureau  of  Governmental  Research,  this  article 
points  out  that  taxpayers  have  benefited  to  the  extent  of  many  millions  of 
dollars  as  a result  of  the  consolidation  of  18^6. 


Numbers  in  parentheses  not  otherwise  explained  in  this  and  following  chap- 
ters refer  to  sections  of  our  charter.  That  document  is  divided  into  226  sections 
numbered  consecutively  - that  is,  -without  being  divided  into  "articles"  like  the 
constitutions  of  California  and  the  United.  States.  Wo  attempt  is  mad.e  to  follow 
the  charter  section  by  section.  A topical  analysis  makes  it  possible  for  us  to 
get  a clearer  picture  of  our  local  government. 

Chapter  III  presents  an  overview  or  broad,  treatment  of  the  entire  structure 
of  the  government  of  San  Francisco.  More  detailed  information  will  be  given  in 
following  chapters.  The  chart  facing  the  next  page  was  especially  prepared,  to 
serve  as  an  introduction  to  our  local  government.  It  is  not  complete  in  the  sense 
that  it  attempts  to  give  every  possible  detail.  It  does  give,  however,  all  the 
basic  officers  and.  departments  of  government  in  whom  are  vested  practically  all 
the  governing  authority  in  and  for  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco.  (The 
San  Francisco  Bureau  of  Governmental  Research  issues  a complete  chart  in  limited, 
numbers. ) 


III.  THE  GENERAL  STRUCTURE  OF  OUR  LOCAL  GOVERNlffiNT 


GENERAL  STRUCTURE  AND  FEATURES 

1.  The  Electorate  or  People 

The  chart  on  the  opposite  page  was  designed  to  show  how  government  authority 
and  responsibility  is  divided  under  the  San  Francisco  Plan  of  government.  First 
and  foremost^  it  reveals  a basic  democratic  principle:  all  political  power  be- 

longs to  and  flows  from  the  people  of  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco. 

For  practical  and  necessary  reasons  the  people,  through  their  written  charter, 
delegate  powers  of  local  government  to  their  chosen  representatives  centered 
in  the  City  Hall.  The  people  do  not,  however,  elect  all  the  officers  of  the 
city  and  county. 

2.  Elected  Officers  (Chart  p.  36) 

The  heavy  black  lines  (see  chart)  which  flow  from  the  City  Hall  branch  off 
into  three  directions  representing  the  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  de- 
partments of  government.  These  solid  lines  also  lead  directly  to  the  elected 
officers  of  the  city  and  county:  the  eleven  members  of  the  Board  of  Super- 

visors, the  local  legislature*  the  thirty-four  judges  of  the  Superior  and 
Municipal  Courts  who  together  m.ake  up  the  judicial  department  | and  the  Mayor 
and  six  other  officers  who  constitute  the  elective  part  of  the  executive  or 
administrative  department.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  seven  members  of  the 
Board  of  Education  are  not  directly  elected  by  the  people.  They  are  nominated 
by  the  Mayor  and  then  either  confirmed  or  rejected  by  the  voters. 

3.  The  Short  Ballot 

The  charter  of  San  Francisco  provides  for  a short  ballot.  Only  about  one- 
fourth  of  our  city  and  county  officers  are  elected.  A close  check  of  the  chart 
will  reveal  that  some  1?5  out  of  the  more  than  200  officers  who  .make  up  our 
government  are  referred  to  by  name.  Only  ^2  of  these  are  actually  elected. 
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however,  and  they  represent  only  10  separate  or  distinct  departments  of  our  local 
government.  All  the  other  officers  of  the  city  and  county  are  either  appointed 
by  the  Ilaj^or,  by  other  officials  or  departments,  or  else  they  serve  under  civil 
service. 

The  short  ballot  does  not  represent  merelj’-  a convenient  device  to  reduce  the 
number  of  officials  the  people  are  called  upon  to  elect  at  any  one  given  election 
It  is  an  attempt  to  make  office-holding  a professional  service  to  the  people  and 
not  just  a political  game  of  fortune.  Ideallj'-,  the  short  ballot  may  be  con- 
sidered a democratic  means  by  which  government  authority  and  responsibility  is 
centralized  in  fewer  officials.  The  division  of  governmental  powers  among  too 
many  elected  officers  may  pave  the  ua.y  for  political  bosses  and  machines  and 
make  it  difficult  to  pinpoint  responsibility  for  official  acts  or  failure  to 
act.  It  gives  office  holders  the  opportionity  to  pass  the  buck  and  give  in- 
quiring citizens  the  run-around  treatment.  These  political  evils,  plus  old  age, 
were  the  greatest  shortcoming  of  the  San  Francisco  Charter  of  1900, 

The  appointment  of  qualified  officials  is  not  undemocratic  so  long  as  re- 
sponsibility is  fixed  and  provision  is  made  for  removal.  Office-holding  then 
tends  to  become  a career  rather  than  a political  opportunity,  the  very  basic 
principle  of  the  merit  system  of  civil  service.  In  a true  sense,  the  short 
ballot  m.ay  be  considered  a practical  means  by  which  more  efficiency  and  busi- 
ness-like practices  may  be  introduced  into  municipal  management.  This,  plus 
the  centralization  of  authority  and  responsibility,  accounts  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  city-manager  idea  in  local  government. 

The  framers  of  our  1932  charter  were  much  concerned  with  the  dual  prob- 
lem of  responsibility  and  efficiency  in  government.  They  wanted  strong,  re- 
sponsible, non-political  administration  of  city  affairs  Td.thout  undermining 
the  people*  s right  to  choose  their  own  representatives.  They  rejected  the 
city-munager  plan  as  contrary  to  the  principles  of  representative  government j ^ 

I 
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yet  tlaej  incorporated  its  features  on  a limited  or  compromise  basis.  General- 
ly speaking^,  the  freeholders  retained  as  elective  all  those  officers  whose 
functions  are  distinctly  governmental  and  directly  affect  the  people,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  functions  common  to  business  and  government.  They  made  appoin- 
tive all  those  officers  whose  duties  are  legally  routine  or  ministerial — that  is 
duties  defined  by  law  or  prescribed  by  orders  of  higher  officials.  In  addition, 
functions  common  to  officers  and  departments  were  consolidated.  The  freeholders 
did  not  draw  up  a perfect  instrument  along  these  lines,  to  be  sure,  but  their 
efforts  did  result  in  the  drafting  of  the  most  efficient  charter  governruent  San 
Francisco  has  had  to  date, 

h . The  Basic  Division  of  Authority  Under  the  San  Francisco  Plan 

The  San  Francisco  Plan  of  government,  unlike  that  of  most  cities,  features 
the  separation  of  powers  into  three  branches  similar  to  the  federal  and  state 
governments.  A1  legislative  power  is  vested  in  the  Board  of  Supervisors  who 
are  e:qpressly  forbidden  to  interfere  in  administrative  affairs  e:ccept  for  pur- 
poses of  inquiry.  The  courts  have  the  power  of  judicial  review  over  any  ordi- 
nance or  act  of  an  official  if  and  when  the  matter  is  brought  before  them  in 
the  form  of  a legal  case.  Executive  power  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  both  elec- 
ted and  appointed  officials.  Basic  administrative  authority  is  divided  (see 
(chart)  among  seven  elected  officers,  twelve  appointed  boards  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Mayor,  two  appointed  but  independent  officials-,  and  three  inde- 
pendent commissions. 

The  freeholders  thought  it  unwise  and  impractical  to  place  m.anagement  of 
civic  affairs  and  services  under  a single  official  such  as  a strong  mayor  or 
city  manager.  The  Mayor  and  six  administrative  officials  are  elected  because 
their  functions  are  thought  to  affect  the  welfare  of  the  people  directly.  Other 
officials  formerly  elected  - the  County  Clerk,  Coroner,  Public  Administrator, 
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Recorder,  and  Tax  Collector  - are  now  appointed  because  their  duties  are  mini- 
sterial. Certain  departments  whose  functions  are  considered  peculiar  to  muni- 
cipal Government  are  placed  under  the  direction  of  appointive  boards  and  com- 
missions directly  supervised  by  the  Ilayor.  These  policy-making  boards  stand 
between  the  Nayor,  as  chief  executive,  and  the  executive  head  of  each  depart- 
ment. 

Tvjo  officials  new  to  San  Francisco  made  their  appearance  in  the  1932  charter 
to  provide  "business  m.anagement"  organization:  the  Chief  Administrative  Officer 

and  the  Controller,  both  appointed  to  indefinite  terras.  The  charter  requires 
that  both  be  professionally  trained  and  qualified  persons  and  makes  them  virtual- 
ly independent  within  the  spheres  of  their  charter-granted  powers.  l^Jhereas  the 
Ilayor  has  limited  executive  power  over  the  departments  placed  under  his  super- 
vision, the  Chief  Administrative  Officer  and  Controller  have  fullest  authority 
in  the  departments  which  they  head.  There  are  no  intermediate  boards  or  com- 
missions. The  Chief  Administrative  Officer,  as  the  city* s "business  manager", 
has  direct  control  of  all  the  separate  departments  placed  under  his  supervision. 
The  Controller,  the  city*  s "financial  manager" , is  vested  with  the  powers  and 
duties  of  the  county  auditor  and  is  the  chief  accounting  officer  for  both  the 
city  and  coimty.  He  exercises  financial  control  over  all  offices  and  depart- 
ments of  government  through  the  budget-management  power  given  him  by  the  char- 
ter, and  also  acts  rs  the  chief  financial  planner  for  the  city  and  counter. 

Because  the  charter  commits  the  people  to  a policy  of  purchasing  and  op- 
erating their  oxm  utility  services,  and  since  such  services  are  related  busi- 
ness ventures,  the  Public  Utilities  Commission  was  established  as  a separate 
administrative  department  with  the  power  to  appoint  and  remove  its  own  Ilanager 
of  Utilities.  The  Board  of  Education  is  an  appointed  independent  bodj^  under 
both  state  and  charter  law.  It  appoints  its  own  executive  head,  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools,  for  a term  of  four  years.  Lastly,  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
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mission  is  set  up  as  a virtually  independent  administrative  department  to  keep 
it  free  from  political  interference  and  favoritism.  Unlike  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation and  Public  Utilities  Commission^  the  Civil  Service  Commission  serves 
other  offices  and.  departments  of  goverrmient  rather  than  the  people  directly, 

THE  ELECTORATE  OR  BODY  POLITIC  OF  SAN  FRMCISCO 

1.  The  People;  Federal,  State,  and  Local  Citizens 

The  people  of  the  United  States  enjoy  dual  citizenship.  They  are  citizens 
of  the  United  States  by  birth  or  naturalization  and  citizens  of  the  state  in 
which  they  legally  reside  (see  Amendment  YIV^  U.  S.  Constitution).  Legal  resi- 
dence in  a particular  state  varies  from,  six  months  in  eleven  states  to  two  years 
in  five  states.  A citizen  of  the  United  States  becomes  a citizen  of  California 
by  birth  or  by  legal  residence  for  a period  of  one  ^^^ear.  The  Government  Code 
of  California  states  that  "the  people"^  or  body  politic,  consists  of  state 
citizens  who  are  electors  and  those  who  are  not.  All  other  residents  in  Cali- 
fornia are  either  citizens  of  other  states  or  aliens.  Citizens  of  other 
states  have,  however,  the  same  rights  and  duties  of  citizens  of  California  ex- 
cept those  of  voting  and  holding  office. 

A citizen  of  California  becomes  politically  a local  citizen  as  soon  as  he 
qualifies  to  vote.  Generally  speaking,  a person  who  is  a qualified  voter  may 
also  run  for  any  office  unless  age,  additional  years  of  residence,  or  other 
special  requirements  are  made  by  law.  In  San  Francisco,  no  person  may  hold  an 
elective  or  appointive  office  unless  he  has  been  a resident  of  the  citjr  and 
county  for  five  3i^ears  and  a qualified  elector  (under  state  law)  thereof  for  a 
period  of  one  year  prior  to  the  time  of  taking  office. 

2.  Suffrage  In  California 

Suffrage  and  citizenship  do  not  mean  the  same  thing.  A person  may  be  a 
citizen  without  being  a qualified  elector  or  voter.  Each  state  in  the  United 
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States  determines  its  ot-m  suffrage  qualifications,  but  no  state  may  denj?-  a per- 
son the  privilege  of  voting  because  of  sex,  race,  color,  previous  condition  of 
servitude  ( slavery) , according  to  Amendinents  XV  and  XIX  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States.  The  Constitution  of  California  (I-2U)  also  stipulates  that 
"no  property  qualifications  shall  ever  be  required  for  any  person  to  vote  or 
hold  office." 

To  become  an  elector  or  qualified  voter  in  the  State  of  California  a per- 
son must  meet  the  follovring  requirements  s 

a.  Citizenship t be  a citizen  of  the  United  States.  (A  new  citizen 

must  have  been  naturalized  at  least  90  days  before  the  date  of 
the  first  election  for  which  he  qualifies.) 

b.  Age ; be  twenty-one  (21)  years  of  age. 

c.  Residence ; be  a resident  of  the  state  for  one  year  (state 

citizen) , of  the  county  for  90  days,  and  of  a precinct  for 
days  before  the  election.  To  vote  for  president  and 
vice  president,  a resident  of  the  state  for  days. 

d.  Education  or  literacy:  be  able  to  read  the  constitution  in 

English  and  to  wite  his  name  (unless  physically  handicapped) . 

e.  Registration:  must  register  with  the  proper  official  (County 

Cleric,  ordinarily)  when  first  qualifying. 

California  has  had  a Permanent  Registration  Law  since  1930.  By  that  law, 
a voter  need  not  qualify  by  registering  before  each  election  so  long  as  he  (a) 
lives  in  the  same  voting  precinct  and  (b)  votes  in  one  of  the  two  regular  state 
elections  held  every  even-numbered  year.  It  is  important  to  note  that  loss  of 
registration  applies  to  regular  state  elections  and  not  to  local  or  special 
elections.  People  become  confused  and  the  local  election  officer  is  called 
upon  to  e:cplain  over  and  over  again  that:  a voter’s  registration  is  canceled 

only  when  he  fails  to  vote  in  both  the  state  primary  and  general  elections  in 
any  one  state  election  year.  But  once  his  registration  is  canceled  the  voter 
may  not  vote  in  any  election  until  he  qualifies  again  by  re-registration. 
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Ify  however j the  voter  moves  out  of  his  precinct  within  days  of  the 
■«  election^  or  out  of  the  county  within  90  days^  he  may  still  vote  in  that 

; precinct  for  that  one  election.  He  must  then  register  again  days  before 

the  ne:cb  local  or  state  election.  The  election  laws  also  provide  means  for 
voting  of  those  who  must  be  away  from,  home  on  election  days  (absentee  ballot) 
and  those  who  are  physically  unable  to  appear  at  the  polls  to  cast  their 
ballots. 

The  constitution  of  California  also  provides  that  persons  otherwise  quali- 

I fied  may  be  denied  the  suffrage  privilege  as  follows? 

I I "No  alien  ineligible  to  citizenship^  no  idiot^  no  insane  person3  no  per- 
' son  hereafter  convicted  of  the  embezzlement  of  misappropriation  of  public 

i money  ...  shall  ever  exercise  the  privilege  of  an  elector  in  this  State" 

I (II-l). 

I "Laws  shall  be  made  to  exclude  from  office ^ serving  on  juries ^ and 

I from  the  right  of  suffrage^  persons  convicted  of  bribery,  perjury,  forgery, 

{ malfeasance  in  office,  or  other  high  crimes"  (XX-ll) . 


j 3.  Local  Electors  and  Elections 

] A person  who  becomes  a qualified  elector  under  state  laws  is  eligible  to 

•;  vote  for  all  federal,  state,  and  local  officers  and  all  measures  on  the  ballot 
at  any  election  for  which  he  remains  a qualified  voter.  Elections  are  held 
locally  even  though  they  may  be  state-wide  in  purpose.  Elections  and  election 
laws  are  under  the  general  supervision  of  the  County  Clerk  unless  they  are 
purely  city  elections  (City  Clerk),  or  unless  another  official  or  body  is 
' given  such  power  by  local  charters.  In  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles  the 
; Registrar  of  Voters  is  the  election  official. 

; There  are  three  regular  elections  at  which  people  are  called  upon  to 

; vote  - one  local  and  two  state  elections.  Their  names  and  dates  are  as 
follows: 

a.  General  municipal  election;  held  on  the  first  Tuesday  after  the 
I'  first  Monday  in  November  in  each  odd-numbered  year.  About  one- 

ii  half  of  the  local  officials  are  elected  every  two  years  on  the 

; odd  year, 

I b.  General  state  election:  held  on  the  first  Tuesday  after  the  first 

Monday  in  November  in  each  even-numbered  year.  Some  state  and 
federal  officials  are  elected  every  two  years,  but  the  Governor 
and  President  are  elected  on  alternate  even  years  (the  President 
; in  leap  year) . 
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c,  state  primary  election;  held  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  June  in  each 
even-numbered  year  to  nominate  the  November  candidates  for  all 
federal  and  most  state  offices.  Under  our  state  laws,  all  judicial, 
school,  and  local  officers  i.iust  run  as  non-partisan  candidates. 

There  is  no  primary  for  school  and  local  offices  in  San  Francisco. 

Only  voters  who  are  registered  members  of  a particular  party  may 
vote  for  their  party  candidates  at  the  direct  primary  at  the  present 
time.  The  voter  may,  however,  vote  for  any  candidate  regardless  of 
party,  at  the  follox-rijig  run-off  in  November.  Before  1959,  the  pri- 
mary lax^s  of  California  tended  to  be  confused  and  somewhat  purpose- 
less by  what  was  known  as  cross-filing.  Even  though  this  was  abol- 
ished in  1959  by  act  of  the  legislature,  it  was  such  an  iinportant 
part  of  our  election  system  that  it  should  be  explained.  Under 
this  system  a candidate  filed  for  a particular  office  under  any  po- 
litical party,  if  he  secured  the  required  number  of  sponsors  from 
each  party  filed  under.  If  a candidate  won  the  nomination  of  both 
major  (Republican  and  Democratic)  parties  in  the  June  prim.ary  he 
became,  in  effect,  elected,  but  his  name  still  appeared  on  the  No- 
vember ballot  and  was  voted  upon  again.  Most  often  there  were 
third  parties  (minor  or  splinter)  in  the  field,  and  there  was  al- 
ways the  remote  possibility  that  he  could  be  defeated  by  a xn?ite-in 
candidate.  However,  if  the  candidate  failed  to  win  the  nomination 
of  his  oxm  political  party  at  the  primary,  he  was  disqualified 
from  running  in  November.  This  was  true  if  he  were  the  top  candi- 
date for  another  party,  or  even  if  he  received  the  m.ajority  of  the 
total  votes  cast  for  that  office  at  the  primary. 

Special  elections  may  also  be  called  by  both  the  state  and  local  govern- 
ments, (in  San  Francisco,  by  a majority  vote  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  or, 
in  some  instances,  by  the  Registrar  of  Voters). 

San  Francisco  alternates  its  general  municipal  election  with  the  general 
state  election  for  two  reasons;  (a)  to  preserve  the  short  ballot  idea  and 
(b)  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  local  issues  and  candidates.  Candidates 
running  for  the  non-partisan  local  offices  are  thus  not  overshadowed  by  those 
running  for  partisan  state  and  federal  offices,  and  local  issues  are  kept 
separate  from  the  state  measures  that  appear  on  the  ballot  in  practically  all 
elections. 


U.  How  the  People  Participate  Directly  in  Government 


Ordinarily,  people  participate  directly  in  government  only  through  the 
election  of  their  representatives  to  office.  They  may  and  do  express  their 
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opinion  and  exert  their  influence  by  such  legal  but  unofficial  means  as: 


a.  Party  politics 

b.  Petitions 

c.  Public  mass  meetings  and  resolutions 

d.  Pressure  groups  (private  and  public) 

e.  Lobbying  (private  and  public  agencies) 

f.  Direct  communication  or  contact  mth  their  elected  representatives 

/ Excluding  the  actual  election  of  officers 5 the  people  of  California  may 
pa|;ticipate  directly  in  government  at  both  the  state  and  local  levels  by  such 
means  as  the: 

a.  Direct  primary  or  popular  nomination  of  party  candidates. 

b.  Recall,  a means  by  which  all  state  and  local  elective  and 

soFie  appointive  officers  may  be  rem.oved  from  office  before 
their  terms  are  up  (popular  impeachment) . 

c.  Initiative , by  which  people  maj;"  initiate  or  introduce  bills 

to  be  enacted  into  law  by  vote  of  the  people  (popular  law- 
making) . 

d.  Referendum,  by  which  the  people  may  block  an  enacted  law  from 

going  into  effect  until  the  people  have  voted  upon  it  di- 
rectljT-  (popular  vote) . 

Whether  state  or  local,  four  steps  are  common  to  the  initiative,  refer- 
endum, and  recall  procedure: 

a.  The  people  become  aware  that  there  is  a public  or  special  need  to 

voice  their  opinion  immediately  and  directly  by  ballot. 

b.  A petition  is  prepared,  circulated,  and  signed  by  the  legally 

required  number  of  registered  voters. 

c.  The  matter  is  then  submitted  to  vote  at  a regular  or  special 

election. 

d.  The  resulting  vote  return  is  final,  (The  matter  may  be  resub- 

mitted as  a new  measure,  however.) 

5.  How  San  Franciscans  May  Participate  Directly  in  Local  Government 


The  charter  of  San  Francisco  provides  several  ways  by  which  the  electorate 
may  participate  directly  in  the  affairs  of  their  local  government : 

a.  Popular  election  of  the  more  important  policy-making  and  ad- 
ministrative officers.  The  partisan  direct  primary  is  pro- 
hibited by  state  law,  but  the  local  charter  could  be  amended 
to  include  some  method  of  preferential  selection  of  candi- 
dates on  a non-partisan  basis. 


b.  Initiative  - if  the  necessary  petition  is  signed  by  a number 

of  registered  voters  equal  to  from  5-10  per  cent  of  the  vote 
cast  for  the  Mayor  at  the  last  preceding  general  municipal 
election.  The  percentage  of  votes  determines  whether  the 
matter  shall  be  submitted  at  a general  or  special  election, 

c.  Referendum  - if  the  required  petition  is  signed  by  10  per  cent 

of  the  last  mayoral  vote. 

d.  Recall  - if  the  petition  is  signed  by  10  per  cent  of  the  last 

mayoral  vote.  This  would  necessarily  require  a special  elec- 
tion even  if  held  at  the  same  time  as  a regular  state  election, 

e.  Declaration  of  policy  - or  when  some  local  matter  is  presented 

for  a decision  of  the  people  by  a majority  vote  of  the  Board 
of  Supervisors.  If  approved  by  the  majority  vote  of  the  quali- 
fied electors,  "it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  board  of  super- 
visors to  enact  an  ordinance  or  ordinances  to  carry  out  such 
policies  or  principles  into  effect,  subject  to  the  referendum 
provisions  of  this  charter"  (179). 

f . Ordinances  may  be  submitted  to  the  direct  vote  of  the  people  at 

(1)  A general  or  special  election  when  so  provided  by  a 

majority  vote  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  said 
election  to  be  held  not  less  than  30  days  from  the 
date  of  call. 

(2)  Or  they  may  be  submitted  at  the  next  succeeding  gen- 

eral election  if  so  proposed  by  a one-third  vote  of 
the  Supervisors  or  by  action  of  the  Mayor. 

Besides  the  direct  means  given  immediately  above,  the  people  of  San  Fran- 
cisco may  also  participate  activeljr  in  local  government  by: 

a.  Most  of  the  procedures  listed  in  the  opening  paragraph  of 

the  previous  part  of  this  discussion  (part  U) . 

b.  Attending  regular  and  committee  meetings  of  the  Board  of 

Supervisors  with  the  right  to  demand  to  be  heard. 

c.  Attending  any  board  or  commission  meeting,  the  date  for 

which  must  be  published  and  known  to  the  people.  (Secret 
meetings  are  illegal  in  that  no  laT-jful  action  may  take 
place  at  such  time.) 

d.  Dealing  directly  with  the  executive  heads  or  the  governing 

boards  and  commissions  of  any  department  of  government, 

e.  Appealing  directly  to  the  Mayor  in  person  or  in  writing, 

"He  (the  Mayor)  shall  receive  and  examine,  without  delay, 
all  complaints  relating  to  the  administration  of  the 
affairs  of  the  city  and  county,  and  inform  the  complainant 
of  findings  and  actions  thereon"  ( 25) . 


< 

I 

I ’ f . Voicing  their  opinions  through  the  medium  of  print. 

C.  LOCAL  OFFICERS  AKD  REPRESENTATIVES  OF  THE  PEOPLE  OF  SAI'J  FRANCISCO 

I 

1,  HJho  Are  They? 

The  officers  who  represent  the  people  of  the  city  and  county  locally  are 
enumerated  in  Section  Ij.  of  the  charter.  They  consist  chiefly  of  all  elected 
officials j the  appointed  members  of  boards  and  commissions,  and  the  executive 
heads  of  the  various  administrative  departments.  All  city  employees  are  also 
representatives  of  the  people,  of  coursej  but,  with  few  exceptions,  their 
qualifications,  appointment,  and  removal  are  subject  to  civil  service  rather 
than  charter  procedure. 

2,  Qualifications 

”No  person  shall  be  a candidate  for  any  elective  officer,  or  be  appointed 
as  an  officer,  unless  he  shall  have  been  a resident  of  the  city  and  county  for 
a period  of  at  least  five  years  and  an  elector  thereof  for  a period  of  one  year 
prior  to  the  time  of  taking  office"  (7). 

There  are  certain  qualification  additions  and  exceptions.  Such  elective 
officers  as  judges,  the  District  Attorney,  City  Attorney,  and  Public  Defender 
must  be  practicing  attorneys.  Such  appointive  officers  as  the  Chief  Admini- 
strative Officer,  the  Controller,  Director  of  Public  Health,  and  a few  others 
must  have  special  professional  or  technical  qualifications,  and  in  a few  in- 
stances residence  requirements  are  waived. 

3,  Elected  Officers 

The  chart  on  page  lists  the  elected  officers  and  gives  such  factual 
I data  as  term,  salary,  and  chief  duty.  The  name  of  each  incumbent  may  be  found 

by  referring  to  the  City  Directory,  It  will  be  noted  that  the  fifty-two  elec- 
I ted  officers  represent  only  ten  distinct  offices,  and  that  about  one-half  are 
elected  every  two  years  on  the  odd-numbered  years.  The  Assessor  and  Public 
Defender  are  elected  at  the  general  state  elections  rather  than  at  the  general 
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inunicipal  elections  as  are  all  other  officers  except  judges  of  the  Superior 
Court,  The  year  given  under  "Election  Key",  plus  the  term,  serves  as  a means 
of  determining  what  local  officials  are  chosen  at  any  given  November  election. 
Officers  leave  and  take  office  at  noon  of  the  January  8 following  their 
election. 

li.  Running  for  Local  Office 


To  run  for  and  be  elected  to  local  office  a candidate  must  be  legally  - 

a.  Qualified  - meet  the  charter  and  (if  any)  state  qualifications. 

b.  Nominated  - file  a certified  declaration  of  candidacy  with  the 

Registrar,  together  with  certificates  of  10  to  20 
sponsors,  and  pay  a fee  of  $30. 

Not  more  than  $0  nor  less  than  35  days  before  the  election,  the 
candidate  must  fill  out  a form  (Declaration  of  Candidacy)  pre- 
scribed and  provided  by  the  Registrar,  including  a statement  of 
his  qualifications  not  exceeding  100  words  and  the  payment  of  the 
$30  fee.  The  Registrar  must  then  certify  that  candidate  as  run- 
ning for  a particular  office  and  place  his  name  on  the  ballot 
unless,  for  some  reason,  he  fails  to  qualify.  The  candidate  may 
withdraw  ^ writing  not  less  than  30  days  before  the  election. 

The  sponsors  - not  less  than  10  nor  more  than  20  electors  quali- 
fied to  vote  at  that  particular  election  - must  appear  before  the 
Registrar  not  later  than  35  days  before  the  election  and  certify 
under  oath  to  the  qualifications  of  the  candidate  on  a form  of 
certificate  provided  by  the  Registrar  for  all  sponsors  of  all 
candidates. 

c.  Elected  - receive  the  highest  number  of  votes  cast  for  that  par- 

ticular office. 

Candidates  run  "at  large"  in  San  Francisco  and  need  receive 
only  a plurality  vote.  It  is  evident  that  minority  candidates 
may  be  elected  to  local  offices. 


5.  Vacancies 

Vacancies  in  office  may  occur  fcr  the  following  reasons:  when  the 

incumbent  - 

a.  Dies,  resigns,  or  is  adjudged  insane. 

b.  Is  convicted  of  a crime  involving  moral  turpitude,  or  of  an 

offense  involving  a violation  of  his  official  duties. 

c.  Is  removed  from  office  as  provided  for  in  the  charter. 
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Ceases  to  be  a resident  of  the  city  and  county  (unless  legally 
exempted) . 

Neglects  to  qualify  mthin  the  time  prescribed  by  law^  or  uithin 
20  days  after  his  election  or  appointment. 

Absents  himself  from  the  state  without  leave  for  more  than  60 
consecutive  days. 

Is  an  appointive  officer  or  employee  and  files  as  a candidate 
for  any  public  office. 

Vacancies  in  the  folloxmig  offices  are  filled  as  Indicated; 

a.  Mayor , by  the  Board  of  Supervisors 

b.  Any  other  elective  officer  (except  judges),  by  the  Mayor, 

c.  Superior  and  Municipal  Court  judges,  by  the  Governor. 

d.  Any  appointee,  by  the  appointing  officer  or  body. 

e.  Civil  service,  by  the  department  head,  who  must  choose  the  top 

candidate  from  a list  certified  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 


6.  Removal  from  Office 

The  chart  immediately  below  gives 
who  can  be  removed  by  that  procedure, 
by  more  than  one  method. 


j MTHOD 

OFFICIALS 

RECALL  (Section  179  of  charter) 

1.  Any  elective  official 

2.  Chief  Administrative  Officer 

3.  Controller 

I|.  Bd.  of  Education  Commissioners 
3,  Public  Utilities  Commissioners 

SUSPENDED  BY  IIAYOR  FOR  CAUSE  (written 
charges)  AND  REI^OVED  BY  3 A VOTE  (con- 
viction) BY  BOARD  OF  SUPERVISORS  (ll) 

1,  Any  elect,  official  (except  judges) 

2,  Civil  Service  Commissioners 

3,  Public  Utilities  Commissioners 
ii,  Bd.  of  Education  Commissioners 

Chief  Administrative  Officer  (99) 

i 2/3  VOTE  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  SUPERVISORS 
ALONE  FOR  CAUSE  (written  charges) 

1,  Chief  Administrative  Officer  (99) 

2.  Controller  (63)  | 

MAJORITY  VOTE  OF  BOARD  IfETH  CONCUR- 
RENCE OF  MAYOR  (11) 

1.  War  Memorial  Trustees  j 

MAYOR  ALONE  (ll-x-) 

1.  Any  appointee  serving  at  pleasure 

APPOINTING  OFFICIALS  OR  BODIES 

1.  Any  appointee  serving  at  pleasure 

1 -"-The  Mayor  and  Board  of  Supervisors  respectively  must  remove  any  appointee  found 
j guilty  of  official  misconduct  or  crime  involving  moral  turpitude.  Failure  to  do 
1 so  would  constitute  official  misconduct.  Charter  analysts  contend  that  under  the 
i new  consolidating  amendment  members  of  the  Recreation  and  Park  Commission  m.ay  be  j 
[ now  removed  only  in  this  way. 

the  method  of  removal  and  the  officials 
Mote  that  some  officers  may  be  removed 


7. 

ELECTIVE  OFFICERS:  CITY  AND  COU.'TY  OF 

S.  F. 

OFFICERS(S) 

TERM 

ELECTION  PROVISIONS 

CHIEF  DUTIES 

:iA.YOR 

u 

Elected  on  odd  year  be- 
fore Presidential  elec- 
tion year.  Limited  to 
two  terms. 

Chief  executive  or  ad- 
ministrator (strong 
mayor  type). 

SUPERVISORS 

h 

Either  five  or  six  are 
elected  every  odd  year. 

Local  legislative  body 
by  ordinance  or  re sol u-  ' 
tion. 

DIST.  ATTORIUiY 

h 

Same  as  the  liayor  but 
the  term  is  not  limited. 

Law  enforcement  officer 
and  prosecuting  atty. 

SHERIFF 

h 

Same  as  the  Hayorl 
Term  not  limited. 

Judicial  officer  for 
the  Superior  Court  and 
supervises  County  Jail. 

CITY  ATTORI'^EY 

h 

Elected  at  mid-term  of 
Mayor. 

Legal  advisor  and  the 
representative  of  and 
for  city  in  all  civil 
matters. 

TRK/ISURER 

h 

Same  as  City  Attorney. 
Mid-term  of  Mayor. 

Legal  depositor^  cus- 
todian^  and  disburser 
ox  city  moneys. 

ASSESSOR 

k 

Even  year  before  Mayor. 
Term  is  not  limited. 
Originally  the  same. 

Evaluation  of  real  and 
personal  property  (tax  .■ 
purposes) . 

PUBLIC  DEFEI^IDER 

h 

Even  year  before  Mayor. 
Term  is  not  limited. 

Legal  counsel  for  the 
destitute  held  for  a 
criminal  trial . 

SUPERIOR  COURT 
JUEGES  (22)  -5:- 

6 

No  fixed,  yearj  not 
governed  by  Charter. 

County  courts  of  the 
state  judicial  system. 
Original  jurisdiction 
in  most  matters. 

IIUTIICIPAL  COURT 
JUDGES  (18) 

6 

Six  elected  every  odd 
year  at  municipal  elec- 
tion. 

City  court  judge sj 
minor  civil  and  crimi- 
nal matters  involving 
local  and  state  laws. 

BOARD  OF 
EDUCATION 
(7) 

5 

Nominations  made  by  the 
Mayor  every  year.  No 
opposition  on  ballot. 
Voters  confirm  nomination. 

Determine  educational 
polic^r  under  state  and 
local  laws.  Appoint 
Superintendent  of  S.F. 
Schools. 
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The  election  of  Superior  Court  judges  is  governed  by  state  law  rather  than  by 
the  chart er^  and  no  formula  can  be  given  as  to  the  number  elected  in  any  given 
election  year,  Tfhen  a vacancy  occurs ^ or  when  the  state  legislature  adds  a new 
judge  to  the  courts  the  Governor  appoints  a qualified  person  to  fill  the  office. 
Then^  at  the  next  general  state  election,  the  person  so  appointed,  and  any  other 
qualified  person  who  wishes  to  run,  must  stand  for  election. _ The  six-year  term 
of  that  judge  or  those  judges  commences  from  the  time  he  or  they  are  inducted,  in 
office  following  the  regular  election. 


-;h(-  Mo  one  is  eligible  to  file  and  run  as  a Commissioner  of  Education  in  San 
Francisco,  The  seven  members  of  the  board  are  nominated  by  the  Mayor  (between 
September  I-IO)  and  confirmed  or  rejected  by  the  voters.  Ordinarily,  the  terms 
of  one  or  two  commissioners  e^cpire  each  year,  so  that  new  nominees  must  be  con- 
firmed at  the  general  state  elections  (even-numbered  years)  as  well  as  at  the 
general  municipal  elections  in  between. 


IV.  THE  LCCiLL  LEGISLATURE 


THE  BOARD  OF  SUPERVISORS 

The  law-making  body  of  San  Francisco  is  the  Board  of  Supervisors.  In  name, 
it  is  the  legislature  for  both  the  city  and  county,  but  it  also  acts  as  the 
County  Board  of  Equalization  under  state  law  ( see  Assessor) . ’’Board  of  Super- 
visors" elsewhere  throughout  California  designates  a county  legislature  as  dis- 
tinguished from  a city  council,  but  San  Francisco  has  had  no  legislature  by  any 
other  name  since  the  city  and  county  were  consolidated  in  1856.  The  Board  of 
Supervisors  established  by  the  Consolidation  Act  consisted  of  thirteen  mem- 
bers, a President  of  the  Board  (Mayor)  elected  at  large  and  twelve  Supervisors 
elected  by  wards.  The  Charter  of  1900  increased  the  number  of  Supervisors  to 
eighteen,  elected  at  large  rather  than  by  wards.  The  Mayor  presided  over  the 
board,  but  he  had  no  vote  except  for  the  general  executive  power  of  veto. 

The  present  Board  of  Supervisors  is  a unicameral  body  consisting  of 
eleven  members  elected  at  large  for  a term  of  four  years.  It  is  also  said 
to  be  a continuous  body  in  that  all  its  members  are  not  elected  at  the  same 
time.  Either  five  or  six  are  elected  every  two  years.  The  people  are  thus  I 

assured  that,  after  each  election,  approximately  one-half  of  the  board  will  | 
have  had  some  legislative  experience.  Vacancies  are  filled  by  mayoral  . | 

appointment.  Supervisors  may  be  removed  by  popular  recall;  they  may  also 
be  suspended  by  the  Mayor  for  cause,  following  which  they  may  be  legally 
removed  by  a three-fourths  vote  of  the  entire  board  based  on  the  written 
charges  preferred  by  the  Mayor. 

The  local  legislature  is  presided  over  by  the  President,  who  is  a Super- 
visor elected  by  the  others  for  a term  of  two  years.  The  President  of  the  [ 
Board  presides  at  all  meetings,  appoints  all  standing  and  special  committees, 
and,  in  general,  has  all  the  recognized  powers  of  a chairman  in  conducting 
meetings  and  carrying  out  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors 
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in  an  orderly  and  efficient  fashion.  The  Mayor  is  no  longer  a member  of  the 
board.  He  has  a right  to  be  heard  at  all  meetings  in  person  or  in  writing^ 
but  he  has  no  formal  vote. 

The  Board  of  Supervisors  holds  it  regular  meetings  each  Monday  afternoon 
at  2 p.m,  in  its  own  chambers  at  the  City  Hall.  Members  are  also  required  to 
attend  special  mieetings  and  the  meetings  of  all  legislative  committees  of 
which  they  are  a member. 

All  ministerial  or  clerical  work  is  performed  by  a permanent  civil  ser- 
vice staff  headed  by  the  Clerk  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors.  The  Clerk  is 
the  board* s secretary  and  executive  officer.  Formerly  appointed^  he  is  now 
chosen  by  civil  service  procedure.  The  Clerk  has  charge  of  the  office ^ pro- 
ceedings^  and  records  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors.  In  general^  he  is  respon- 
sible for  all  official  and  routine  duties  necessary  and  proper  to  assist  the 
Supervisors  in  discharging  their  law-making  function  efficiently. 

POTaJERS  AMD  DUTIES 

It  will  be  recalled  that  one  of  the  greatest  defects  of  the  Charter  of 
1900  was  divided  authority.  There  was  no  clear-cut  separation  of  legislative 
and  executive  authority,  resulting  in  political  confusion  and  lack  of  re- 
sponsibility. The  framers  of  the  present  charter  kept  such  overlapping 
authority  at  a practical  minimum.  They  vested  full  legislative  power  in  the 
Board  of  Supervisors,  but  deprived  it  of  all  administrative  powers  except 
management  over  its  own  affairs.  In  fact,  the  board  is  expressly  forbidden 
to  interfere  in  administrative  affairs  except  for  purposes  of  hearing  and 
inquiry.  Legally,  it  may  not  deal  with  any  department  of  government  except 
through  the  official,  board,  or  commission  which  the  charter  names  as  the 
responsible  head. 

Generally,  the  Board  of  Supervisors  is  free  to  enact  any  law  (ordinance) 
for  the  city  and  county  not  inconsistent  with  the  charter  or  with  the  funda- 
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mental  laws  of  the  state  and  nation.  It  may  exercise  any  and  all  powers  legally 
belonging  to  a city  and  county  in  California,  unless  by  the  charter  such  powers 
have  been  clearly  reserved  to  the  people  or  delegated  to  other  officials  and 
departments  of  our  city  and  county  government. 

The  beard  has  one  broad  power  X'^hich  directly  and  indirectly  affects  all 
other  officers  and  departments  of  government.  The  Supervisors,  within  charter 
limitations,  control  the  city’s  purse  strings.  Public  moneys  may  not  be  legal- 
ly spent  unless  first  authorized  by  law  - in  this  case,  an  ordinance  passed  by 
the  Board  of  Supervisors  as  provided  in  the  charter.  The  board  does  not  pre- 
pare nor  supervise  the  annual  budget  under  which  the  city  operates  (see  bud- 
get-making under  Mayor  and  Controller).  The  board  must,  however,  give  final 
approval  or  passage,  and  at  the  same  time  pass  the  annual  appropriation  and 
salary  ordinances.  These  annual  appropriation  ordinances  also  determine,  to 
a large  extent,  the  tax  rate  levied  by  the  Supervisors. 

The  board*  s appropriation  and  taxation  powers  are  in  keeping  with  the 
democratic  principle  that  the  raising  and  spending  of  public  funds  shall  re- 
main in  the  hands  of  the  body  which  is  most  representative  of  and  responsible 
to  the  people  - in  the  legislative  rather  than  executive  branch  of  government. 
The  board  may,  of  course,  abuse  this  power  and  interfere  with  efficient  opera- 
tion of  government  by  failing  to  appropriate  sufficient  funds.  This  is  one  of 
the  unavoidable  evils  of  our  check  and  balance  system.  The  people,  in  any 
case,  still  have  the  final  say.  They  may  voice  their  opinion  immediately  by 
public  protest  and  petitions,  or  they  may  wait  and  express  their  will  at  the 
polls. 

H0V7  LOCAL  LAWS  ARE  MADE 

1.  Local  Laws;  Ordinances  and  Resolutions 

City  and  county  laws  are  commonly  and  legally  known  as  ordinances.  All 
actions  of  the  San  Francisco  Board  of  Supervisors  must  be  by  ordinance  or 


resolution  in  writing.  All  legislative "acts  of  the  board  must  be  by  ordinance 
alone.  For  all  legal  or  practical  purposes^  there  is  no  distinction  between 
an  ordinance  and  a resolution.  Both  are  legislative  acts  of  the  local  legis- 
lative body.  Resolutions  are  not  always  legislative  in  intent,  however.  They 
may  express  only  an  opinion  or  desire  of  the  board,  or.  they  may  be  passed  to 
explain  or  carry  out  some  already  enacted  ordinance.  In  any  case,  where  the 
charter  clearly  demands  that  the  board  proceed  by  ordinance,  a resolution  to 
that  effect  would  not  be  legal. 

2.  The  Committee  System  of  Legislation 

The  charter  provides  that  the  board  proceed  through  legislative  committees. 
That  is,  all  ordinances  and  resolutions  must  be  first  referred  to  a committee 
for  study  before  they  can  be  considered  by  the  entire  board. 

There  are  six  standing  committees  composed  of  five  or  more  members.  They 
are  the  committees  on:  (l)  Rules,  (2)  Finance,  (3)  Transportation,  (U)  General 

Services,  (5)  Planning  and  Development,  and  (6)  Health  and  Welfare.  The  Rules 
Committee  oversees  the  operation  of  the  committee  system  and  under  the  chair- 
manship of  the  President  of  the  Board  will  determine  which  committee  or  com- 
mittees have  jurisdiction  over  a particular  subject.  The  Finance  committee 
holds  the  purse  strings  and  thus  can  influence  the  nature  of  any  measure  that 
requires  the  expenditure  of  money. 

A Supervisor  is  the  author  of  each  measure  introduced  and  a committee  has 
thirty  days  to  study  a measure.  Matters  which  have  not  been  reported  out  with- 
in the  required  time  may  be  called  out  for  board  consideration  by  the  action  of 
one  Supervisor.  Since  each  comjmittee  is  composed  of  approximately  one-half  of 
the  board,  committee  actions  will  be  the  greatest  determining  factor  in  the 
passage  or  rejection  of  a measure.  A Supervisor  may,  however,  place  a formal 
request  at  an  open  meeting  - without  a seconding  motion  - for  the  Clerk  to 
place  a rejected  proposal  on  the  official  calendar  for  a later  meeting. 
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3.  Passing  Ordinances  and  Resolutions 


} 

Six  steps  are  ordinarily  involved  in  the  enactment  of  ordinances  and  resolu-j 
tions  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors.  (There  are  variations  and  exceptions,  most 
of  which  are  noted  on  the  chart  on  p.  ^8).  Generally,  all  proposed  ordinances 
and  resolutions  must  be: 

a.  Introduced  - by  a member  of  the  board,  in  witing.  The  measure 

must  be  confined  to  one  subject  clearly  expressed  in  the  title. 

b.  Referred  to  committee  - (see  p.  55). 

c.  and  d.  Passed  after  two  readings  - by  a majority  vote  of  the  entire 

board  at  both  the  first  and  second  readings  held  ten  days  apart. 

All  votes  must  be  by  "ayes"  and  "noes"  and  so  recorded  in  the 
journal  of  proceedings. 

e.  Transmitted  to  the  Mayor  - by  the  Clerk  T-jithin  twenty-four  hours, 

with  an  appropriate  notation  of  the  action  taken  thereon.  This 
applies  to  all  measures,  including  those  rejected.  The  Mayor  i 

has  ten  days  in  which  to  sign  or  veto  measures  passed  by  the  > 

board,  or  to  ask  the  board  to  reconsider  a rejected  measure. 

The  Mayor* s failure  to  do  so  makes  the  board* s action  final.  V 

The  Supervisors  maj^  also  override  the  Mayor*  s vote  by  two-  a 

thirds  vote.  I 

f . Put  into  effect  within  ten  days  after  final  passage  t 

'f 

h.  The  Mayor*  s Veto  and  Reconsideration  Power  r 

To  veto  a measure  passed  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  the  Mayor  must  re- 
turn it  Td-th  his  Witten  objections.  Single  measures  must  be  vetoed  in  en-  < 
tirety,  but  the  Mayor  may  veto  or  reduce  separate  appropriation  items.  There 
is  no  provision  in  the  charter  for  a pocket  veto.  Failiire  of  the  Mayor  to  * 
return  a measure  with  his  written  objections  within  ten  days  constitutes 
legal  approval,  "and  such  ordinance  and  resolution  shall  take  effect  without 
the  Mayor* s signed  approval"  (lU). 

Another,  perhaps  unique,  provision  of  the  charter  is  the  Mayor* s power  | 
to  compel  the  Supervisors  to  reconsider  any  rejected  legislative  action. 

"Any  proposed  resolution  or  ordinance  voted  on  by  the  board  of  super- 
visors and  failing  of  passage  shall  be  reconsidered  by  the  board  on  ■ 

the  Witten  request  of  the  mayor,  stating  his  reason  therefor,  (lU).  || 


The  Mayor's  Xin?itten  request  must  be  filed  -with  the  Clerk  'within  ten  days  of  the 
board's  rejection.  The  Supervisors  m.ay  reconsider  at  conveniencej  but  not  later 
than  thirty  days  after  the  request  is  filed. 

5.  Emerr;ency  PoiArers  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  and  Mayor 

The  charter  also  provides  that  almost  imraediate  legislative  action  may  be 
taken  by  the  board  in  case  of  emergency.  States  the  charter  in  defining  an 
emergency? 

"Immediate  necessary  preservation  of  public  peace,  property,  health 
or  safety,  provision  for  the  uninterrupted  opera'bion  of  any  citjr 
and  county  department  or  office,  or  action  required  to  compljr  -with 
time  limitations  as  established  by  law,  shall  be  emergencies  with- 
in the  meaning  thereof"  ( l6) , 

To  enact  this  type  of  legislation,  an  emergency  must  actually  exist  ( see 
above)  and  be  so  stated  and  defined  in  the  ordinance,  and  be  passed  or  adopted 
by  a three-fourths  vote  of  the  entire  Board  of  Supervisors.  The  matter  m.ay 
then  be  transmitted  immediately  to  the  Mayor  Tm.thout  the  usual  committee  re- 
ferred and  two  readings.  The  Mayor  must  then  sign  or  veto  within  three  days. 
However,  in  extreme  cases,  the  chief  executive  of  the  city  and  county  has  the 
power,  without  enactment  of  an  ordinance,  "to  do  whatever  else  he  m.ay  deem 
necessary  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the  emergency"  (2^). 

The  charter  prohibits  enactments  of  emergency  ordinances  affecting 
franchises,  grants,  and  bond  issues|  for  the  sale,  lease,  or  purchase  of  land, 
"and  the  people  by  initiative  or  referendum  ordinance  may  further  restrict 
the  matters  that  may  be  passed  as  emergency  measures"  (l6). 


EIIACTII\fG  All  ORDBTAITCE 


Uusual  Ilethod  Variations 


1. 


Exceptions 

a.  Resolutions  may  go  into  effect  immediately  if  non- 
legislative in  nature. 

b.  If  ordinance  subject  to  referendum,  30  days. 

c.  Public  Utility  franchises  or  priveleges,  6o  days, 
but: 

"No  ordinance  granting  a franchise  shall  be 
finally  passed  within  ninety  days  of  its 
introduction"  ( 13) . 
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V.  THE  BASIC  ABIIEKCSTRATIVE  DEPARTlffiWTS 
of 

OUR  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT 


The  Citj  and  County  of  San  FranciscOj  legally  a municipal  corporation,  may 
be  considered  a large  service-giving  business  concern  having  a vast  ownership 
value.  Its  "customers"  are  also  its  stockholders,  about  14.00,000  of  whom  are 
registered  voters  or  qualified  electors.  These  voting  stockholders  elect  a 
Mayor  as  their  executive  head  or  general  manager  and  eleven  Supervisors  as  their 
board  of  directors.  Essentially,  it  is  the  job  of  these  officers  to  see  that 
the  affairs  of  the  corporation  are  managed  efficiently  and  economically  in  the 
name  of  the  stockholders, 

¥e  also  learned  (Chapter  III)  that  those  who  drew  up  the  corporation's 
charter  thought  it  would  be  poor  business  to  place  too  many  administrative 
duties  in  the  hands  of  one  elected  official,  too  undemocratic  to  give  similar 
responsibility  to  one  appointed  officer.  Therefore,  the  drafters  of  the  charter 
divided  administrative  authority  and  powers  among  the  Mayor  (and  the  departments 
under  him),  six  other  sleeted  officers,  two  appointed  officials,  and  tliree  inde- 
pendent commissions.  These  officers  and  their  functions  form  the  discussion  for 
this  chapter.  The  other  administrative  officers  and  departments  of  government 
are  discussed  in  Chapter  VII. 


THE  MAYOR 

1.  The  Chief  Executive 

The  Mayor  is  the  chief  executive  of  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco 
in  name  and  authority.  He  is  elected  directly  by  the  people  for  a term  of  four 
years,  A charter  revision  now  limits  the  mayor  to  a maximum  of  two  terms.  He 
must  devote  full  time  to  his  duties  and  civic  affairs  during  his  term  of  office. 
If  absent  from  the  city  on  official  business,  the  Mayor  may  name  any  Supervisor 
to  act  in  his  stead  during  his  absence^  if  he  fails  to  do  so,  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors may  elect  one  of  their  own  members  to  be  Acting  Mayor. 

The  Mayor  may  be  removed  from  office  by  popular  recall  only.  The  Board  of 
Supervisors  m.ay  elect  any  qualified  person  to  fill  a vacancy  in  the  mayoral 
office.  In  practice,  there  seems  to  be  an  "unwritten  law"  that  the  board  will 
choose  a Supervisor  to  fill  out  the  une^cpired  portion  of  the  executive  term. 
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2.  General  Poners  and  Duties 


As  explained  previously,  the  Mayor  has  limited  rather  than  complete  execu- 
tive pouers.  All  in  all,  however,  his  broad  povrers  and  responsibilities  make 
him  a "strong  mayor"  in  a real  sense.  He  has  the  general  executive  duty  of  en- 
forcing all  the  laws  relating  to  the  citj''  and  county.  In  addition,  the  Mayor: 

a.  Appoints  numerous  city  and  county  officers  as  provided  by  charter 

and  ordinance  (see  p.  63),  including  the  filling  of  vacancies 

in  all  elective  offices  except  judges. 

b.  Officially  prepares  and  submits  the  annual  budget  to  the  Board 

of  Supervisors, 

c.  Is  responsible  for  coordinating  and  enforcing  cooperation  between 

all  the  departments  of  the  city  and  county  government, 

d.  Supervises  the  administration  of  all  departments  placed  directly 

under  his  control  by  the  charter, 

e.  Receives  and  must  immediately  examine  and  report  on  all  complaints 

relating  to  the  administration  of  city  and  county  affairs. 

Besides  the  more  important  executive  powers  given  immediately  above,  the  | 
Mayor  has  limited  legislative  authority  and  influence,  such  as: 

a.  Delivering  an  annual  message  to  the  Board  of  Supervisors  (first 

meeting  in  October) . 

b.  Having  a seat  and  voice  (but  no  vote)  in  the  affairs  of  the 

Board  of  Supervisors. 

c.  Signing  or  vetoing  ordinances  before  they  go  into  effect,  . 

d.  Compelling  the  Board  of  Supervisors  to  reconsider  rejected  | 

measures. 

The  Mayor  has  almost  unlimited  powers  to  meet  real  emergencies,  including 
the  power  to  summon,  organize,  and  direct  the  forces  of  any  department  and  of 
"other  persons",  and  "to  do  whatever  else  he  may  deem  necessary  for  the  pur- 
poses of  meeting  the  emergency."  The  freeholders  undoubtedly  had  the  earth- 
quake and  fire  of  I906  in  mind  (when  San  Francisco  was  governed  "extra-legally" 
by  a citizen*  s committee  headed  by  the  Mayor)  and  such  other  emergencies  as 
general  strikes,  severe  epidemics,  and  enemy  invasions.  Recently,  a civilian 
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Disaster  Corps  was  set  up  under  an  emergency  ordinance. 

3.  Divid.ed  Authority 

The  charter,  as  we  learned,  divides  executive  powers  into  several  basic  de- 
partments headed  by  single  officials  and  commissions  (see  Chapter  III).  A close 
study  of  the  government  chart  will  reveal  that,  so  far  as  executive  heads  are 
concerned,  practically  all  administrative  authority  over  the  affairs  of  the 
city  and  county  is  shared  by  the  ilayor  and  thes 

a.  Size  elected  administrative  officers  ( excluding  supervisors 

and  judges) 

b.  Chief  Administrative  Officer 

c.  Controller 

d.  Superintendent  of  Schools  (Board  of  Education) 

e.  Manager  of  Public  Utilities  (Public  Utilities  Commission) 

f.  Director  of  Personnel  (Civil  Service  Commission) 

The  boards  and  commissions  serving  directly  under  and,  for  the  most  part, 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  Mayor  stand  between  the  Mayor  and  the  e^cecutive  head 
of  each  board  or  commission.  This  is  in  contrast  with  the  six  elected  adraini- 
strative  officers,  the  Chief  Administrative  Officer,  and  the  Controller,  who 
have  no  intervening  boards  to  direct  and  control  their  official  actions.  It 
may  also  be  pointed  cut  that  the  Manager  of  Utilities,  the  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  and  the  Director  of  Personnel  are  placed  under  the  authority  of  com- 
missions virtually  independent  of  the  chief  executive. 

Despite  these  legal  and  technical  limitations,  the  Ilayor  can  and  does 
have  a powerful  voice  in  the  administration  of  civic  affairs.  He  is  the 
recognized  leader  of  the  people  as  well  as  the  Chief  Executive  of  the  city 
and  county.  He  is  directly  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  maintaining 
efficiency  in  government  and  providing  alert  direction  in  planning  community 
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grotrth  and  developnent.  Due  mainly  to  divided  and  delegated  authority,  the 
h'ayor*s  success  as  the  First  Citizen  of  the  community  is  not  an  assured  by- 
product of  the  charter.  The  success  of  the  "strong  mayor"  under  the  San 
Francisco  Plan  of  government  depends  more  upon  the  man  in  office  than  upon 
his  charter-given  powers. 
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Ii.  APFOIHTIVE  MB  REMOVAL  POl^JER  OF 

THE  MAYOR  (by  Charter  and  Law)-x- 

OFFICE  or  DEPARTI  LNT 

[UUMBERj 
i'Al  B'1 
I ! ! 

APPROVAL 

TEPil 

1 REMOV/lL  (See  "C"  below) 

Executive  Office 

!2o!  3 ' 

' 3 secretaries  serve  at  pleasure 

Chief  Admin.  Officer 

: li  1 ! 

....  ..... 

1 Recall;  M and  3 A BS;  2/3  BS  alone 

Controller 

' 1|  1 i 

Bd.  Sup. 

i Recall 1 2/3  BS  alone 

Board  of  Education 

! 7!  7 ! 

Voters 

5 

1 Recall^  M and  3/h  BS 

Public  Utilities  Com. 

ids' 

k 

i Recall 1 M and  3/k  BS 

Civil  Service  Com. 

1 3!  3 ! 

6 

i II  and  3/h  ES 

War  Memorial  Board 

ill  111  1 

Bd.  Sup. 

6 

i 11  and  majority  vote  of  BS 

Recreation-Park  Com. 

i 71  7 : 

u 

! Mayor  only  for  cause 

Public  Welfare  Com.. 

1 5|  5 ! 

h 

: Mayor  only  for  cause 

Housing  Authority 

i 51  5 ; 

h 

i Mayor  only  for  cause  (before  Countj^  Clk. 

Art  Commission 

!l6ll0  i 

! 

! 

i Mayor  at  pleasure 

Disaster  Corps 

I 8 i 7 : 

1 8 ex  officio j others,  pleasure  Mayor 

Fire  Commission 

1 3|  3 1 

h 

i Mayor  at  pleasure 

Library  Commission 

111  '11  ; 

1.'. 

! Mayor  at  pleasure 

Parking  Authority 

1 5i  5 i 

I Mayor  at  pleasure 

Bd.  Permit  Appeals 

1 5|  5 1 

1, 

! Mayor  a.t  pleasure 

Planning  Commission 

i 71  5 i 

1 U 

! S at  pleasure?  Mgr.  Util.  <1  CAO,  ex  offi 

Police  CoimTiission 

•3131 

1 k 

i Ma.3-or  at  pleasure 

Redevelopment  Agencj^ 

' 5;  5 ; 

' k 

i Ma-j^or  at  pleasure 

Harbor  Commission 

:(5)(5)i 

1 (5) 

i Under  state  authority  (Governor  appts.) 

Fire  Prev.  & Appeal  Bd.5 1 1 ! 

i — 

I Meets  at  call  Mayor  (Ij.  ex  officio) 

Retirement  System 

1 ?■  2 1 

1 -- 

2 at  pleasure?  5 elected  by  members 

Federal  Lobbyist 

i li  1 i 

i 1 

i Mayor  and  Board.  Supervisors  together 

• State  Lobbyist 

1 1,  1 : 

1 1 

1 Mayor  at  pleasure  (annual  contract) 

■ft  . _ ....  . 

A = total  number 

E = number  appointed  by  the  I layer 

C = h'  and  ES  = suspended  by  Mayor  for  causej  removed  by  vote  Board  of  Supervisors 

The  Mayor  also  has  the  appointive  power  of  filling  vacancies  in  all  elective 
offices  except  judges  (latter  by  Governor) 


The  powers  and  duties  of  most  of  the  officials  and  departments  listed  here  are  dis- 
cussed in  Chapter  Vll,  This  chapter  includes  only  the  Chief  Administrative  Officer, 
Controller,  Board  of  Education,  Public  Utilities  Commission,  and  Civil  Service 
Commission. 


1 
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B.  OTHER  rXECTED  /JDIXi'HSTRATIVE  OFFICERS 


1 • The  District  Attorney 

The  District  Attorney  is  the  sole  prosecuting  agent  in  and  for  the  city  and  the 
county  of  San  Francisco,  In  the  name  of  the  people,  he  must  bring  to  justice  all 
of  those  suspected  or  accused  of  violating  state  laws  and  local  ordinances.  He 
draws  up  all  criminal  corr^laints,  issues  warrants  of  arrest  when  necessary,  and 
prosecutes  in  court  all  those  charged  with  committing  crimes.  He  directs  the  ' 

management  of  the  Warrant  and  Bond  Office  which  must  be  kept  open  night  and  day. 

He  attends  all  sessions  of  the  grand  jury  to  render  legal  advice  or  present  evi- 
dence, and  draws  up  all  indictments  returned  by  that  body. 

The  District  Attorney  of  San  Francisco  does  not  appear  in  court  as  a trial 
lawyer  unless  he  chooses  to  do  so.  Legal  policies  and  administrative  affairs 
take  up  most  of  his  time.  Trials  and  routine  legal  work  are  handled  by  a staff 
consisting  of  twenty-seven  attorneys,  eight  full-time  investigators,  and  some 
twenty  clerks  and  other  personnel.  Assistant  and  deputy  district  attorneys  and 
investigators  are  appointed  by  the  District  Attorney  and  serve  at  his  pleasure. 

The  size  of  his  staff  at  any  one  time  depends  upon  annual  budgets  and  appropri-  f 
ation  ordinances.  , 

Under  state  law  the  District  Attorney  is,  or  should  be,  something  more 
than  a trial  law3?-er  in  criminal  matters.  He  is  charged  with  the  general  responsi- 
bility of  enforcing  state  laws  within  the  county,  which  duty  is  ordinarily 
shared  id.th  the  sheriff  in  other  counties.  In  consolidated  San  Francisco,  the  ^ 
District  Attorney  and  the  Chief  of  Police  are  the  two  principal  law-enforcement 
officers  for  the  city  and  county.  While  the  actual  enforcement  of  law  is  the 
everyday  function  of  the  police,  the  District  Attorney  may  step  in  for  good  and 
necessary  reasons.  He  may  conduct  his  ot-jii  investigations  and  bring  people  to  | 

justice  if  the  police  fail  or  refuse  to  do  so.  State  law  provides  that  a special  j 
fund  must  be  set  aside  for  the  District  Attorney*  s exclusive  and  secret  use. 


Money  from  this  fund  must  be  drax-m  from  the  treasury  hj  a controller's  warrant, 
but  the  District  Attorney  need  not  specify  the  particular  purpose  for  which  it 
is  to  be  used  until  the  investigation  is  completed  or  the  case  is  closed.  Under 
another  recently  enacted  state  law,  district  attorneys  may  call  upon  the  Attorney 
General  of  California  to  assist  in  the  enforcement  of  state  laws  locally.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  latter  may  alone  decide  to  move  into  a city  or  county  when 
local  law-enforcement  officers  fail  to  do  their  job. 

The  City  Attorney 

The  City  Attorney  is  the  legal  representative  and  adviser  of  the  c±tj  and 
county  in  all  civil  matters,  in  contrast  xd-th  the  District  Attorney  who  is  con- 
cerned xjith  criminal  matters.  The  City  A_ttorney*  s functions  grow  out  of  the 
charter  rather  than  state  law.  He  must  defend  or  represent  the  city  and  county 
in  any  legal  action  brought  for  or  against  it*  give  oral  advice  or  x-jritten 
opinion  xdien  requested  to  do  so  by  any  officer,  board,  or  comjdssion|  prepare, 
or  approve  as  to  form,  all  ordinances  before  they  are  enacted  into  law|  pre- 
pare general  statements  for  all  measures  put  on  the  ballot | prepare  all  but 
minor  city  and  county  contracts,  and  examine  the  title  of  all  real  estate  be- 
fore it  is  purchased  by  the  municipality. 

Like  the  District  Attorney,  the  City  Attorne3r*  s time  is  largely  devoted 
to  administrative  and  policy-making  affairs,  although  he  may  argue  the  more 
important  appeals  personally  in  federal  and  state  courts.  Of  a total  staff  of 
about  forty,  twenty-four  are  appointed  assistant  attorneys  who  serve  at  plea- 
sure, Defending  the  city  against  accident  claims  constitutes  at  present  about 
two-thirds  of  the  case  load  of  this  office,  chiefly  actions  against  the  liunici- 
pal  Railway, 
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The  Assessor 


The  Assessor  is  a county  officer  uhose  powers  are  derived  from  the  general 
and  special  laws  of  the  state.  His  chief  responsibility  is  to  appraise  and  place 
an  equitable  value  on  all  property  subject  to  taxation.  His  chief  function  is 
to  see  that  the  costs  of  government  are  shared  fairly  and  uniformly  by  all  proper- 
ty owners. 

The  assessed  valuation  of  property  is  not  its  real  or  market  value.  It  is 
whatever  value  is  placed  on  property  by  the  Assessor's  office  as  a means  of  de- 
termining the  property  tax  to  be  paid.  To  e::ercise  fair  and  uniform  judgm.ent, 
the  Assessor  must  devise  a scientific  or  equitable  system,  of  evaluation  so  that 
all  property  of  the  same  kind  and  nature  x-dll  be  taxed  alike.  Since  the  value 
and  use  of  propert5r  is  subject  to  change^  the  Assessor  and  his  staff  of  appraisers 
have  a year-round  job  of  covering  the  city  as  often  as  possible  to  keep  assessment 
equalized.  Total  assessments  in  San  Francisco  rose  from  $981150005000  in  1939-UO 
to  $15^0050005000  in  19h9-“^0y  and  $25060,0005000  in  i960.  The  current  assessed 
valuation  is  approximately  ^0  per  cent  of  the  real  value  of  taxable  prcpert;'-  in 
our  city  and  county.  The  percentage  runs  both  higher  and  lox-ier  in  other  cities 
and  counties  throughout  California. 

Property  Assessments  and  the  Property  Tax  Rate 
There  are  two  general  classifications  of  taxable  property? 

(1)  REAL  ESTATE  AND  INPROVEIIENTS , x^rhich  includes  land  and 
the  buildings  thereon, 

(2)  PERSONAL  PROPERTY,  which  includes  all  movable  belongings 
not  attached  to  land  or  the  buildings  thereon  - such  as 
merchandise,  equipment,  furniture, ■ jewelry,  commercial 
bank  accoxints,  accounts  receivable,  and  all  other  prop- 
erty subject  to  oxmership  not  included  within  the  mean- 
ing of  real  estate  and  inprovements. 

State  law-  requires  every  resident  to  make  an  annual  declaration  of  all  real 
and  personal  property  ox-jned  by  him.  The  statement  of  property  oxmership  must  be 
filed  in  the  Assessor’s  office  after  the  first  Monday  in  March  and  before  the 
last  day  in  April  - or  x-jhatever  last  day  may  be  set  by  the  Assessor. 
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The  property  valuations  of  all  ta::payers  are  then  listed  and  compiled  in 
the  Assessm.ent  Roll  which  consists  of  volumes  listing  real  and  personal  property 
assessments  separately.  The  Assessment  Role  must  be  filed  with  the  Board  of 
Supervisors  at  noon  on  the  first  Monday  of  each  July,  at  which  time  the  Assessor 
swears  that  all  taxable  property  has  been  examined  and  tarred  equally  and  uni- 
formally,  ’’according  to  the  best  of  my  judgraent.”  The  Supervisors  must  meet  in 
their  secondary  capacity  as  the  County  Board  of  Equalization  for  not  more  than 
two'  weeks  - between  the  first  and  third  Mondays  in  July.  They  act  as  a reviewing 
board  to  hear  protests  concerning  assessm,ents.  A dissatisfied  property  ouTier  may 
appeal  the  Assessor*  s valuation  decisions  to  the  Supervisors  as  a Board  of  Equali- 
zation, Their  decision  is  final. 

The  Assessment  Roll  has  a double  purpose.  It  is  used  to  determine  the  tax 
rate  and  the  amount  of  money  each  propert^r  owner  has  to  pay  in  taxes.  The  Board 
of  Supervisors,  on  or  before  September  l5,  mfust  levy  a property  tax  which,  to- 
gether with  the  revenues  from  all  other  sources,  will  be  sufficient  to  meet  all 
appropriations  previously  voted  by  the  board.  The  board*  s action  is  by  ordi- 
nance, based  on  a tax  rate  previously  determined  by  the  Controller.  The  annual 
appropriation  ordinance  or  ordinances,  less  revenues  from  other  sources,  divided 
by  the  Assessment  Role  equal  the  tax  rate.  It  is  quoted  in  terms  of  100  - so 
many  dollars  and  cents  per  each  $100  of  assessed  valuation. 

li.  The  City  Treasurer 

The  ’’City  Treasurer”  has  all  the  state-granted  powers  and  duties  of  a 
County  Treasurer  as  well  as  those  fixed  by  the  charter.  His  main  responsi- 
bility is  to  receive,  pay  out,  and  keep  accurate  and  complete  records  of  all 
moneys  belonging  to  the  city  and  county.  He  is  also  obligated  to  collect  the 
state  inheritance  taxes. 

Actually,  under  the  charter,  the  Treasurer  and  Controller  have  joint 
custody  of  all  public  funds.  All  moneys  are  deposited  in  a joint  custody 
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safe  which  r.iust  be  opened  daily  only  in  the  presence  of  both,  or  in  the  presence 
Ox  one  and  a delesated  representative  of  the  other.  No  funds  may  be  disbursed 
(paid  out)  by  the  Treasurer  except  on  warrants  issued  by  the  Controller* s office 
Daily  records  of  deposits  and  withdrawals  roust  be  kept  and  verified  by  the  Con- 
troller, The  Treasurer  must  also  make  monthly  reports  to  the  Controller  and  the 
Board  of  Supervisors,  and  such  other  reports  as  may  legally  be  required  under 
state  law  and  the  city*  s accounting  S3^stem. 

Treasury  funds  not  immediateljr  needed  may  be  deposited  in  national  and 
state  banks  under  certain  conditions.  The  Treasurer  may  deposit  only  a limited 
amount  in  anj^  one  bank,  and  banks  must  deposit  approved  government  bonds  in 
the  city  treasury  as  security  for  city  and  county  funds.  The  market  value  of 
the  government  bonds  must  exceed  the  cash  deposits  in  the  bank  by  10  per  cent. 
The  interest  derived  from  such  bank  deposits  become  part  of  the  general  fund 
of  the  city  and  county. 

The  Citj^  Treasurer  has  great  financial  responsibility  in  a multimillion 
dollar  corporation,  the  City  and  County'-  of  San  Francisco.  For  the  year  1959- 
1960  he  received  over  $557,000,000  in  cash  and  paid  out  over  $200,000,000, 

He  was  also  responsible  for  some  $l81^C25, 000  in  government  bonds  deposited  by 
banks  as  security  for  city  funds.  His  office  also  handles  the  moneys  and  se- 
curities of  the  Retirement  System  (over  256  million  dollars  in  i960)  and 
funds  belonging  to  the  Health  Service, 

Cne  other  interesting  feature  is  revealed  by  the  Treasurer*  s annual  re- 
ports, His  office  is  one  of  the  very  few-  completely  self-supporting  depart- 
ments in  our  local  government.  The  operational  expenditures  of  $l50,0C0  in 
1959-60  were  m.atched  seventeen  times  over  hy  the  $2,020,000  collected  in 
fees  and  interest.  The  difference  (over  $1,!:00,0C0)  became  part  of  the 
general  funds. 
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5.  The  Public  Defender 


The  Public  Defender  is  an  officer  whose  chief  function  is  to  give  free  legal 
counsel  and  service  to  those  accused  of  a crime  who  cannot  afford  to  hire  an 
attorney.  Absolute  poverty  is  not  the  test.  A person  who  cannot  pay  without  un- 
due hardships  to  himself  or  his  family  would  be  entitled  to  the  services  of  the 
Public  Defender. 

The  duties  of  the  District  Attorney  and  the  Public  Defender  m*ay  be  described 
in  opposite  terms.  The  first  concentrates  on  putting  people  in  jailj  the  other ^ 
on  keeping  them  out.  It  is  a basic  principle  of  American  constitution  law^ 
however,  that  a defendant  in  criminal  prosecutions  is  entitled  to  the  assistance 
of  counsel.  When  an  accused  person  pleads  poverty,  it  is  the  practice  in  most 
courts  for  the  judge  to  appoint  an  attorney  to  represent  the  defendant  without 
charge,  or  upon  payment  of  fees  fixed  by  law  and  paid  out  of  the  public  treasury. 
A general  criticism  of  this  system  is  that  court-appointed  lawyers  fail  to  give 
adequate  assistance  to  their  unwanted  clients.  Los  Angeles  established  the 
first  office  of  Public  Defender  in  ipik  to  meet  that  charge.  The  city  reports 
that  its  present  office  is  the  largest  legal  firm  in  the  world  in  terms  of  the 
number  of  cases  handled. 

The  function  of  the  Public  Defender  is  something  more  than  meeting  a consti- 
tutional right.  It  is  also  based  on  the  democratic  principle  of  equal  justice 
for  rich  and  poor,  and  on  the  ideal  that  it  is  more  important  for  a state  to  keep 
innocent  people  out  of  jail  than  to  put  guilty  people  behind  bars.  Public  de- 
fenders everywhere  follow  the  common  practice  of  persuading  defendants  to  plead 
guilty  in  what  are  considered  open  and  shut  cases.  It  is  their  contention  that 
the  ends  of  justice  are  thereby  served  without  sacrificing  the  interests  of  the 
accused.  Court  costs  are  kept  down,  the  legally  trained  jurist  is  more  apt  to 
be  impartial  than  juries,  and  defendants  more  often  than  not  receive  lighter 
« sentences  when  they  plead  guilty  or  xfaive  trial  by  jury.  The  Public  Defender 
ji  of  San  Francisco  estimates  that  jury  trials  are  waived  in  about  one-half  the 
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cne  thousand  cases  his  office  handles  annually. 

Zdimnd  "Paf'  Browi,  present  Governor  of  California,  and  a former  District 
Attorney  of  San  Francisco,  had  this  to  say  in  his  last  report  to  the  Dayor; 

'■''.'e  have  constantly  recognized  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  District 
Attorney  to  protect  the  innocent  as  ij-ell  as  to  convict  the  guilty, 
and  uith  this  in  mind  each  trial  deputy  has  made  a complete  and 
thorough  investigation  of  every  case  to  which  he  is  assigned;  to 
the  end  that  no  individual  shall  be  unjustly  accused  or  punished. 

Tliis  system  has  resulted  in  the  dismissal  of  every  case  where 
there  arose  reasonable  doubt  of  the  defendant’s  participation  in 
the  offense  charged. " 

6.  The  Sheriff 

The  Sheriff  is  purely  a civil  judicial  officer  in  San  Francisco.  He  acts 
in  the  dual  capacity  of  "keeper  of  the  county  jail"  and  "right  arm"  of  the 
court.  He  has  no  criminal  duties  in  the  sense  of  law-enforcement  as  do  sheriffs 
in  all  other  counties  in  California,  Criminal  law-enforcement  within  the  City 
and  Counter  of  San  Francisco  has  been  delegated  to  the  Chief  of  Police  since 
1856,  Under  cur  charter  the  Sheriff  retains  only  the  judicial  functions  of 
his  office. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  Sheriff  to  see  that  bailiffs  or  deputy  sheriffs  are 
present  at  all  court  sessions;  his  office  must  execute  all  lawful  orders  and 
serve  all  legal  notices  and  processes  of  the  court.  The  Sheriff  also  has 
charge  of  the  county  jails  and  custody  of  the  inmates,  transports  prisoners 
to  and  from  court,  and  delivers  them  to  state  penitentiaries  or  other  insti- 
tutions when  so  sentenced  by  the  court. 

Under  state  law  a sheriff  is  entitled  to  special  fees  for  such  deliveries. 
These  are  fixed  by  the  state  on  a mileage  basis  from  the  county  seat  to  the  in- 
stitution involved.  Though  the  charter  of  San  Francisco  confirms  his  right  to 
these  fees  in  addition  to  his  salary,  the  present  Sheriff  of  San  Francisco  re- 
fuses to  retain  these  fees.  He  has  followed  the  practice  during  his  terms  in 
office  of  depositing  these  fees  with  the  Treasurer  as  "surplus  money"  to  be  used 
for  the  benefit  of  the  people. 
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C.  THE  CHIEF  /iDIIENISTRATIVE  OFFICER 


The  Chief  Administrative  Officer  represents  San  Francisco* s compromise  be- 
tween the  elected  strong  mayor  and  the  appointed  city  manager.  Through  the  "in- 
vention" of  this  office  the  freeholders  introduced  business  management  without 
sacrificing  the  principle  of  representative  government.  To  remove  him  from 
politics  they  made  the  Chief  Administrative  Officer  appointive  and  clothed  him 
with  fullest  executive  authority^  but  only  over  the  departments  placed  directly 
under  his  control  by  the  charter.  (These  departments  are  shown  by  a chart  on 
page  36,  and  the  function  of  each  is  briefly  discussed  in  Chapter  VII.) 

The  mayor  appoints  the  Chief  Administrative  Officer  for  an  indefinite  termj 
and  the  appointee  need  not  be  a local  resident.  The  charter  provides  that  the 
Chief  Administrative  Officer  must  have  been  a resident  of  California  for  five 
years  immediately  preceding  his  appointment  and  have  the  necessary  "administra- 
tive and  executive  ability  and  experience"  (59).  Once  in  office ^ he  has  virtual 
tenure  for  life,  so  long  as  his  official  conduct  is  satisfactory.  The  people 
may,  however,  remove  him  from  office  by  recall.  He  may  also  be  ousted  by  joint 
action  of  the  Mayor  and  three-fourths  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  or  by  two- 
thirds  vote  of  the  board  alone,  for  cause  based  on  witten  charges  in  both  in- 
stances. The  executive  budget  system  also  provides  an  effective  check  upon  his 
powers. 

The  Chief  Administrative  Officer  has  complete  executive  management  over  the 
nine  departments  placed  under  him  by  the  charter.  He  appoints  all  department 
heads  not  subject  to  civil  service,  prepares  and  submits  the  budget  estimates 
for  all  the  departments  under  his  control.  He  is  responsible  to  the  Mayor  and 
Board  of  Supervisors  for  the  efficient  administration  of  all  affairs  over  which 
he  has  been  given  jurisidction  by  charter  and  ordinance.  He  has  a voice  but  no 
vote  on  the  board,  with  the  right  to  report  and  discuss  matters  relating  to  his 
official  duties.  The  Chief  Administrative  Officer  may  also  be  called  upon  to 
submit  recommendations  concerning  efficient  management  of  municipal  affairs. 
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All  contracts  and  purchasing  orders  in  excess  of  $2000  must  be  personally  ap- 
proved by  him.  He  is  an  ex  officio  member  of  the  City  Planning  Commission 
and  Vice  Commander  of  the  Disaster  Council  and  Corps,  and  appoints  the  members 
of  the  Health  Advisor^'-  Board  and  the  civil  service  employees  of  the  California 
Academy  ox  Science  (Steinhart  Aquarium). 

Those  who  opposed  the  ratification  of  the  charter  back  in  1931  were  greatly 
alarmed  at  the  povrer  and  duties  given  to  the  Chief  Administrative  Officer.  The 
anti-chartists  termed  him  a "municipal  czar" , but  whether  such  fears  were  real 
or  political  is  open  to  question.  After  nineteen  years  we  can  conclude  that 
this  office  has  more  than  met  the  e:qpectations  of  the  drafters  and  supporters 
of  the  charter.  The  plan  of  placing  business  management  under  one  head,  free 
from  political  interference,  has  resulted  in  greater  efficiency  and  economy  in 
government.  Fortunately,  capable  and  public-minded  men  have  held  this  office. 
They  have  wielded  authority  strongly  and  in  the  interest  of  good  government, 
as  intended  in  the  charter | they  have  remained  aloof  from  political  pressures 
unless  public  welfare  was  involved.  The  net  result  is  a general  feeling  of 
respect  and  confidence  in  the  office  of  the  Chief  Administrative  Officer  by 
the  people  of  the  community  and,  significantly,  by  those  who  have  official 
dealings  with  him. 

D.  THE  COWTROLIER 

The  Controller  is  the  "County  Auditor"  under  state  law  as  well  as  the 
chief  accounting  officer  under  the  charter.  He  may  be  termed  the  financial 
agent  of  the  city  and  county  and  the  financial  policeman  of  the  charter  and 
annual  budget. 

The  IJayor  appoints  the  Controller,  subject  to  confirmation  by  the  Board  of 
Supervisors,  and  "such  appointment  shall  be  made  solely  on  the  basis  of  quali- 
fications by  training  and  e:q)erience"  (63).  Like  the  Chief  Administrative 
Officer,  he  serves  for  an  indefinite  term,  provides  professional  management 
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of  fiscal  affairs^  and  is  virtually  independent  within  the  sphere  of  his  charter- 
granted  powers.  He  may  be  removed  in  two  wayss  by  popular  recall  and  by  two- 
thirds  vote  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  alone. 

It  is  the  job  of  the  Controller  to  "control’'  and  to  account  for  the  receiv- 
ing and  spending  of  all  public  funds.  Public  funds  cannot  be  legally  spent  or 
used  unless  they  are  appropriated  - that  is,  their  expenditure  must  be  authorized 
by  the  Board  of  Supervisors  (budget),  and  funds  must  be  provided  by  ordinance. 

The  Treasurer  m.ay  not  release  public  funds  except  through  a warrant  issued  by 
the  Controller’s  office.  The  warrant  certifies  that  such  expenditure  is  legal 
and  that  money  is  available  for  that  purpose. 

The  Controller,  as  the  chief  financial  officer  of  the  city  and  county,  is 
charged  with  the  financial  management  of  the  budget  and  the  auditing  and  super- 
vision of  all  departmental  accounts.  He  is  required  to  make  a monthly  report 
showing  the  financial  condition  of  the  city  and  county  and  of  each  office  and 
department  of  government.  At  the  same  time  he  must  prepare  a statement  on  the 
cash  position  of  the  city  and  county,  showing  the  balance  in  each  account  after 
subtracting  the  money  already  spent  or  authorized  to  be  spent.  Copies  of  this 
report  are  sent  to  the  Mayor,  Board  of  Supervisors,  Chief  Administrative  Officer, 

' and  to  all  office  and  department  heads  as  well  as  to  the  daily  newspapers.  His 
I final  and  most  imiportant  accounting  is  the  complete  annual  report,  compiled  for 
auditing  by  outside  accountants  and  for  general  distribution  purposes. 

The  Controller’s  duties  do  not  ordinarily  bring  him  into  direct  contact 
i with  the  general  public.  He  is  a staff  officer  who  deals  m.ainly  with  other 
officials  and  departments  of  government,  but  his  responsibility  to  the  people 
is  real  even  if  indirect.  His  office  was  created  to  watch  over  the  spending 
of  the  budgeted  appropriations  of  the  people’s  money.  He  can  be  held  personally 
liable  for  illegal  expenditures  authorized  by  his  office.  He  can  be  and  is,  at 
times,  one  of  the  most  important  officers  in  our  city  and  county  government. 
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There  is  no  appeal  from  his  accounting  regulations  and  final  decisions  on  munici- 
pal finance  except  to  the  regular  courts.  This  was  the  intention  of  the  free- 
holders, assuming,  of  course,  that  the  Controller  was  wielding  his  author! tj^ 
legally  and  in  public  interest. 

The  charter  also  imposes  several  important  checks  on  his  financial  powers. 

He  is  required  to  make  constant  and  frequent  reports j he  is  under  heavy  bond 
and  subject  to  removal  by  the  people  and  the  Board  of  Supervisors.  More  impor- 
tant still,  the  charter  makes  it  mandatory  that  the  Board  of  Supervisors  order 
an  annual  audit  of  the  Controller’s  books,  accounts,  and  transactions  by  one 
or  more  certified  public  accountants  not  connected  with  the  government.  The 
resulting  "outside  report"  must  be  made  available  to  the  top  city  officials  and 
"such  other  citizens  as  may  apply  therefore." 

THE  EXECUTIVE  BUEGET  SYSTElM 


The  e^cecutive  budget  system  is  placed  here  rather  than  under  the  Mayor  be- 
cause the  Controller  has  two  important  functions  in  relation  thereto;  his 
office  compiles  the  budget  in  the  first  place,  then  watches  over  it  once  it  has 
been  adopted.  It  is  in  the  latter  sense  that  the  Controller  acts  as  the  finan- 
cial watchdog  for  the  city  and  county. 

The  municipal  budget  m.ay  be  considered  the  people’ s assurance  that  the 
city  shall  be  operated  on  a "cash  and  carry"  basis.  It  is  made  for  a period  of 
one  year  only,  the  fiscal  year  from  July  1 through  June  30,  Moneys  not  expended 
by  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  ordinarily  revert  to  the  general  fund  as  a cash 
balance  for  the  next  year.  The  term  executive  budget  system  is  used  because  the 
budget  is  prepared  and  managed  by  the  executive  branch  of  the  government  and  not 
by  legislative  committees  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  as  under  the  previous 
charter.  The  essential  steps  in  preparing  and  passing  the  executive  budget  are 
the  following: 

a.  Department  heads  prepare  estim.ates  by  February  1 


The  executive  head  of  each  department,  and  each  utility  under  the 
Public  Utilities  Commission,  must  prepare  an  estimate  of  the 
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financial  needs  of  his  departraent  for  a year  in  advance. 

These  estimates  are  then  passed  iipon^  revised,  and  fin- 
ally prepared  bj?-  the  board,  commission,  or  elective 
officer  of  authority,  by  the  Chief  Administrative  Officer 
for  the  departments  under  him_,  and  by  the  Controller  him- 
self for  his  office.  Two  copies  of  the  approved  depart- 
mental budget  estimates  must  be  filed  mth  the  Controller 
by  the  first  of  February  for  check  and  com.pilation.  These 
copies  must  be  uniform,  complete,  and  segregated  into  spe- 
cific items,  and  the  Controller  may  request  additional 
data  and  information, 

b.  Controller  compiles  the  budget  by  March  1 

The  Controller  checks  and  consolidates  the  entire  city  budget 
and  transmits  it  to  the  Mayor  by  not  later  than  the  first 
of  i'larch,  together  with  an  estimate  of  revenues  and  indebted- 
ness, The  Controller  cannot  change  departmental  estimates. 
Certifying  the  correctness  of  past  expenditures  and  present 
proposed  items  is  his  only  concern. 

c.  Mayor  reviews  and  revises  by  April  1*^ 


The  Mayor  may  decrease  or  reject  entirely  any  proposed  expendi- 
ture except  those  for  schools,  but  he  may  not  increase  such 
amounts  j nor  may  he  add  new  items  except  for  public  improve- 
ments or  capital  expenditures.  He  then  transmits  the  revised 
consolidated  budget  to  the  Board  of  Supervisors  by  April  l5, 
accompanied  by  a statement  or  message  commenting  upon  the 
fiscal  status  and  financial  program  of  the  city  and  county. 

He  may  also  make  particular  recommendations  if  he  wishes. 

d.  Board  of  Supervisors  accepts  final  budget  an d passes  an  appronri- 
ation  ordinance  by  June  1 


The  board,  like  the  Mayor,  is  limited  to  increases  only  as  to 
capital  items  as  opposed  to  e^qpense  items,  but  there  is 
virtually  no  restriction  as  to  the  Supervisors'  power  to  cut 
dotijn  estimates  of  ordinary  e:qpense.  There  is  no  appeal  from 
the  board*  s cuts  except  for  the  charter  provision  requiring 
public  hearings  and  publication  of  their  actions  before  the 
budget  is  finally  accepted.  However,  the  Supervisors  are 
legally  required  to  appropriate  funds  for  functions  or  of- 
fices required  by  the  charter  or  higher  law  not  subject  to 
change  by  the  board  itself.  For  instance,  the  school  budget 
and  most  of  the  items  in  court  budgets  must  be  accepted  by 
the  board  and  money  appropriated  to  cover  them. 

The  budget,  as  finally  approved  and  adopted  by  the  Board  of 
Supervisors,  must  be  accompanied  by  an  appropriation  ordi- 
nance previously  drafted  by  the  Controller  and  submitted  in 
ratified  form  by  and  through  the  Mayor's  office.  The  appro- 
priation ordinance  authorizes  expenditures  of  city  moneys 
for  specified  purposes  and  up  to  specific  amounts.  The  dead- 
line for  both  the  budget  and  ordinance  is  June  1. 
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e.  Budget  subject  to  veto 


The  layer  has  the  right  of  veto  over  budgets  as  for  any  ordinance. 

He  may  veto  anj'-  single  or  specific  item  except  fixed  charges 
legally  owed.  The  Board  of  Supervisors  m.ay  override  his  veto 
by  the  required  two-thirds  vote. 

The  long  road  traveled  by  the  anjiual  budget  provides  a business-like  pro- 
cedure in  fiscal  affairs,  sets  up  official  and  retrenchment  checks,  and  permits 
the  people  to  know  how  their  money  is  to  be  spent  before  as  well  as  after  it  is 
spent.  It  is  evident  that  the  annual  walk  and  airing  of  the  budget  do  not  in 
themselves  provide  constant  and  continuous  check  and  control  over  fiscal 
affairs.  It  is  the  job  of  the  Controller  to  exercise  close  supervision  and 
managem.ent  of  the  budget  the  year  round. 

THE  PUBLIC  UTILITIES  COPillSSION 

1.  Utility  Policy  of  San  Francisco 

”It  is  the  declared  purpose  and  intention  of  the  people  of  the  City 
and  County  when  public  interest  and  necessity  dem.and,  that  public  utilities 
shall  be  gradually  acquired  and  ultimatel-'^  oi-jned  by  the  City  and  County." 

(119) 

The  above  clause  in  the  Charter  of  1932  is  identical  in  meaning  to  the 
policy  first  stated  in  the  Charter  of  1900.  A recent  federal  court  decision 
held  that  the  cit^?-  is  comjmitted  to  a general  policy  of  public  ownership  of 
all  public  utilities  by  the  provision  in  the  present  charter. 

To  provide  uniform  and  efficient  management,  free  from  political  inter- 
ference, the  freeholders  placed  all  utilities,  present  and  future,  under  a 
semi-independent  commission. 

2.  The  Commission;  Membership.  Appointment,  and  Removal 

The  Public  Utilities  Commission  is  coraposed  of  five  commissioners 
appointed  by  the  llayor  for  staggered  terms  of  five  years.  Unlike  the  boards 
and  commissions  directly  under  the  Mayor,  the  Public  Utilities  Corrmiission  has 
independency  of  action  within  its  charter-given  powers.  Members  may  not  be 
removed  from  office  except  by  recall  or  by  joint  action  of  the  Mayor  and 


three-fourths  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors.  The  Coiranission  appoints  and  may  re- 
move at  pleasure  its  own  Manager  of  Utilities. 

3.  General  Poirers  and  Duties 

Generall^^  the  Public  Utilities  Commission  has  exclusive  control  and  juris- 
diction over  all  public  utilities  owned  or  leased  by  the  city  and  county.  The 
comjnission  m.aj?'  fix  and  change  utility  rates  or  faresj  subject  to  review  by  the 
Board  of  Supervisors,  and  it  may  settle  and  adjust  all  claims  arising  out  of 
the  operation  of  any  utility.  It  collects  all  moneys  for  utility  services  and 
maintains  its  own  accounting  system  under  the  general  supervision  of  the  Con- 
troller's office. 

The  Charter  provides  that  each  utility  must  operate  as  a self-supporting 
business.  The  Public  Utilities  Commission  is  therefore  obligated  to  set  up 
annual  rate  schedules  for  each  utility  so  that  expected  revenues  will  meet 
operational  costs  for  the  succeeding  year,  together  with  other  necessary  ex- 
penses and  fixed  charges  such  as  interest  and  sinking  funds  for  the  redemption 
of  bonds.  Utility  receipts  are  paid  into  the  city  treasury  and  maintained  in 
a separate  fund  for  each  utility. 

Rates  for  each  utility  are  fixed  by  the  commission  at  public  hearings 
held  for  that  purpose.  The  proposed  rate  schedule  is  then  submitted  to  the 
Board  of  Supervisors  for  approval.  If  two-thirds  of  the  board  reject  the 
rate,  the  schedule  is  returned  to  the  commission  for  further  action.  Failure 
of  the  board  to  so  reject  within  thirty  days  constitutes  approval.  Rates  may 
be  fixed  below  estimated  revenues  only  with  the  approval  of  two-thirds  of  the 
Supervisors.  In  that  case,  the  Board  of  Supervisors  must  provide  a tax  levy 
for  the  added  amount  necessary  to  meet  the  deficit. 
h.  Manager  of  Utilities 

The  Manager  of  Utilities  is  the  executive  officer  of  the  commission  and 
the  administrative  head  of  all  utilities.  He  is  appointed  by  the  commission 
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and  serves  at  its  pleasure.  The  mana^-er  in  turn  appoints  and  removes  the  de-  [ 

partment  or  bureau  heads  unless  such  positions  come  under  civil  service.  He  I 

must  submit  improvement  recommendations  in  witing  for  commission  approval.  In  H 
general,  he  has  full  powers  to  administer  the  affairs  of  the  commission  in  ac- 
cordance idth  the  general  policies  and  regulations  set  dox-m  by  the  governing  body. 
Utilities  and  Their  Organization 

Each  utility  under  the  Public  Utilities  Commission  is  operated  as  a separate 
department  or  division  under  the  general  supervision  of  the  Manager  of  Utilities,  ^ 
The  utilities  presently  ox-med  by  the  people  of  San  Francisco  and  operated  for  • 

them  by  the  Public  Utilities  Commission  are  the:  'i 

a.  San  Francisco  Water  Department  under  a Manager  and  Chief  Engineer, 

b.  Hetch  Hetchy  Water  Supply  and  Electric  Power  System  and  Utilities  ! 

Engineering  Bureau  - Manager  and  Chief  Engineer. 

c.  Mxmicipal  Railway  - Manager. 

d.  San  Francisco  International  Airport  - Manager  and  Chief  Engineer. 

e.  Bureau  of  Light,  Heat,  and  Pox^rer  - Manager  and  Chief  Engineer, 

To  assist  in  carrying  out  its  total  operations  and  duties,  the  commission  has 
set  up  these  axixiliary  bureaus; 

a.  Bureau  of  Accounts  under  a Director.  . 

b.  Bureau  of  Personnel  and  Safety  - Director.  I 

c.  Bureau  of  Public  Service  - Director,  [ 

The  Engineering  Bureau  under  Hetch  Hetchy  gives  engineering  service  to  I 

other  utilities  as  well,  especially  to  the  Airport  and  Municipal  Rallx-jay,  A I 

special  attorney  is  also  assigned  to  the  commission  to  take  care  of  claims  | 

and  other  legal  matters  in  which  the  city  may  be  involved.  f 

The  combined  physical  properties  required  to  operate  these  various  utili- 
ties owned  by  the  people  have  an  appraisal  value  of  over  $328,000,0C0.  The 
total  nximber  of  employees  is  just  over  UOOO.  The  annual  operating  budget  approxi- 
mates $60,CC0,C00,  the  major  portion  of  xdxich  is  obtained  from  operating  revenues. 
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(Reference  materials  on  each  of  these  utilities  have  been  placed 
in  senior  high  school  libraries.  If  further  information  is  needed, 
consult  the  Director  of  Public  Service  at  the  city  hall.) 

THE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 

1.  Membership 

The  San  Francisco  Unified  School  District  is  under  the  m.anagement  of  a 
Board  of  Education,  It  consists  of  seven  commissioners  nominated  by  the  iTaj’-or 
and  confirmed  by  vote  of  the  people.  (If  a nominee  is  not  confirmed,  the 
Mayor  makes  another  appointment  to  be  submitted  to  the  people.)  The  com- 
missioners serve  for  staggered  terms  of  five  years,  the  terms  of  either  one 
or  two  e3q)iring  each  57-ear.  Board  of  Education  members  may  be  removed  only 
by  recall  and  by  joint  action  of  the  Mayor  and  three-fourths  of  the, Board  of 
Supervisors. 

2.  Powers  and  Duties 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  Board  of  Education  to  establish,  maintain,  and 
operate  a public  school  program  Tfiithin  the  territorial  limits  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. The  board  has  no  authority  of  its  own,  nor  does  it  receive  its 
functional  powers  from  the  city  charter.  Legally,  the  Board  of  Education  is 
a special  political  subdivision,  a school  district,  set  up  locally  as  the 
educational  agent  of  the  state.  It  derives  its  general  authority  from  the 
state  constitution  and  most  of  its  powers  and  duties  from  the  Educational 
Code  of  California.  Local  boards  of  education  exist  to  give  the  people  within 
a specially  created  school  district  the  right  to  have  and  operate  their  oT^m 
school  program  within  the  general  laws  of  the  state.  The  local  school  district 
may  go  beyond  state  laws,  but  not  contrary  to,  in  maintaining  as  good  an  edu- 
cational program  as  the  people  of  the  community  need  and  can  afford.  Local 
school  districts  also  receive  a share  of  their  financial  support  from  the 
state  as  well  as  from  local  taxes. 
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Generally,  the  San  Francisco  Board  of  Education  is  completely  independent 
of  t!ie  city  and  county  government  except  for  a few  matters  which,  because  thejr 
are  in  accordance  with  the  general  law,  serve  to  further  school  administration 
at  the  local  level.  For  instance,  the  school  department  draws  up  its  Dim  bud- 
get, The  i.'ayor  and  Board  of  Supervisors  must  accept  it  irjithout  change,  and 
the  Supervisors  must  provide  tax  moneys  to  cover  the  budgeted  estim.ates,  so 
long  as  the  tax  levy  does  not  exceed  o2,50  per  each  $100  assessed  valuation 
of  property,  Cn  the  other  hand,  school  funds  must  be  deposited  in  the  city 
and  county  treasury,  and  they  cannot  be  iri-thdrawn  except  by  warrants  approved 
and  issued  by  the  Controller*  s office.  Legally,  as  matters  now  stand,  the 
school  must  accept  the  financial  supervision  of  the  Controller  and  cooperate 
in  full  with  the  rules  and  regulations  of  such  other  city  departments  as  fire, 
police,  and  health.  The  school  department  also  makes  use  of  the  Civil  Service 
Comjnission  for  the  employment  of  non-teaching  personnel,  the  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Horks  for  repairs,  and  the  City  Planning  Department  for  advice  in  its 
building  program.  The  Board  of  Education  employs  a full-time  attorney  as  its 
legal  counsel. 

Since  1936  our  local  education  district  has  been  known  as  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Unified  School  District.  This  means  that  San  Francisco  maintains  a con- 
solidated school  system  of  all  grade  levels  from  the  kindergarten  through  the 
junior  college  under  a single  board  of  education  and  one  school  superintendent. 
Trade  and  adult  education  programs  and  child  care  centers  are  also  conducted. 

3.  The  Superintendent  of  Schools 

The  San  Francisco  Superintendent  of  Schools  is  both  a city  and  county 
superintendent  in  name  and  authority.  He  is  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion for  a term  of  four  years.  So  long  as  he  meets  professional  qualifications, 
he  need  not  be  a local  resident,  but  he  must  reside  in  the  city  and  county  after 
his  appointment  or  forfeit  his  position.  He  majr  be  removed  by  the  Board  of  Edu- 
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cation  alone^  if  written  charges  filed  two  commissioners  are  sustained  by  a 
two-thirds  vote  of  the  entire  board  at  a public  hearing. 

The  Superintendent  is  the  executive  officer  and  ex  officio  secretary  of 
the  Boaud  of  Education,  In  shorty  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  is  a full-time, 
trained,  and  e^cperienced  educator  hired  by  the  board  to  carry  out  its  educa- 
tional policies  and  duties.  He  has  fullest  executive  authority  over  all  educa- 
tional affairs,  schools,  teaching  and  non-teaching  personnel,  and  all  the  busi- 
ness and  financial  affairs  of  the  school  department.  As  such,  he  is  one  of 
the  six  major  e2:ecutive  officers  of  our  city  and  county?-  - the  other  five  being 
the  liayor.  Chief  Administrative  Officer,  Controller,  Manager  of  Utilities,  and 
the  Executive  Secretary  and  Personnel  Director  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 

The  primary  responsibility  of  the  Superintendent  is  to  develop 
and  maintain  an  efficient  educational  program  that  "will  provide  a 
complete  and  adequate  system  of  instruction  and  care  for  all  wrho 
attend  the  public  schools  ivLthin  the  district  ...  to  the  end  that 
the  children  of  San  Francisco  may  receive  the  best  possible  educa- 
tion." (Adm.inistrative  Code,  S.  F,  Unified  School  District). 

h.  Organization  of  the  San  Francisco  School  System 

Obviousl^^,  the  Superintendent  cannot  carry  on  the  educational  program 
alone.  The  following  skeleton  outline  laay  serve  to  give  some  idea  of  how  the 
school  department  is  organized  under  the  Board  of  Education  and  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools. 
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Business-mse,  the  Superintendent  of  Schools,  under  the  governing  direction 
of  the  Board  of  Education,  is  the  general  manager  of  a large  public  corporation. 
He  is  responsible  for  the  efficient  management  of  an  annual  budget  which  now 
approxim.ates  $56,000,000,  for  the  overseeing  of  the  work  of  some  IiOOO  certifi- 
cated and  1100  non-certificated  personnelj  for  directing  and  supervising  a vast 
building  programi  and,  in  general,  for  operating  and  maintaining  a public  school 
plant  consisting  of  over  130  schools  and  other  buildings  worth  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  $l50,000,000.  All  these  and  other  duties  are  in  addition  to  his  primary 
function  and  responsibility!  to  provide  a complete,  adequate,  and  enlightened 
system  of  instruction  to  the  end  that  the  more  than  95,000  public  school  children 
of  San  Francisco  may  receive  the  best  possible  education  and  care.  San  Francisco 
also  conducts  a large  and  nationally  recognized  adult  program  serving  some  26,000 
people  annually. 


CIVIL  SERVICE  COMISSION 

1.  Membership 

The  Civil  Service  Commission  is  the  employment  and  personnel  department  of 
the  city  and  county.  It  is  composed  of  three  commissioners  appointed  by  the 
Mayor  to  serve  staggered  terms  of  six  years.  They  may  be  removed  only  by  joint 
action  of  the  Mayor  and  three-fourths  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors.  They  have 
independency  of  action  within  their  charter-granted  powers,  including  the 
power  to  appoint  and  remove  a secretary  at  pleasure.  The  commissioners  must 
subscribe  to  and  file  the  following  oath  with  the  County  Clerk  upon  entering 
office ; 

’'I  am  opposed  to  appointments  to  the  public  service  as  a reward  for 
political  activity  and  will  execute  the  office  of  civil  service  commissioner 
in  the  spirit  of  this  declaration."  (150) 

2,  Powers  and  Duties 


The  Civil  Service  Commission  is  a semi-independent  body  set  up  to  serve 
other  departments  of  our  city  and  county  government.  It  is  charged  with  the 
administration  of  civil  service  on  a real  merit  basis.  As  stated  in  the 
charter: 

"All  appointments  in  the  public  service  shall  be  made  for  the  good  of 
the  public  service  and  solely  upon  merit  and  fitness,  as  established  by 
appropriate  tests,  without  regard  to  partisan,  political,  social  or  other 
considerations."  (II4O) 
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To  tliat  end  the  Civil  Service  Corariission  has  full  pox-irer  to  draw  up  rules, 
regulations,  and  methods  of  procedure  concerning  the  appointment,  promotion, 
and  dismissal  of  all  officers  and  employees  in  city  and  county  service  subject 
to  civil  service  examination  and  appointment  procedure.  The  local  government 
is  the  largest  employer  of  personal  services  in  the  city  and  county  of  San 
Francisco. 

The  commission  must  prepare  classified  lists  for  public  service  employ- 
ment based  on  duties  and  responsibilities  and  the  training  and  experience 
required  for  each  job  classification.  This  list  serves  as  a means  of  stan- 
dardizing salaries  and  as  a basis  for  preparing  suitable  written  examinations 
and  other  tests  of  qualification  for  all  positions  not  exempted  by  charter  or 
state  law.  The  names  of  those  who  qualify  for  jobs  through  civil  service  pro- 
cedure are  placed  on  a list  of  eligibles  to  be  appointed  to  a particular  job. 
VJhen  a vacancy  exists,  the  appointment  officer  (department  head)  must  accept 
the  highest  on  the  list  as  certified  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission.  All 
nex^  appointees,  or  all  appointees  to  new  jobs,  must  serve  a probationary  period 
of  six  months  except  uniformed  members  of  the  police  department  (one  year). 
Permanent  employees  suspended  or  dismissed  for  cause  have  a right  to  appeal 
directly  to  the  commission  itself  for  a review  of  their  cases. 

The  Civil  Service  Commission  must  also  verify  payrolls  before  they  are 
presented  to  the  Controller  for  draxd.ng  up  salary  warrants.  This  is  to  certify 
that  the  payee  is  legally  appointed  to  a job  established  by  charter  or  ordi- 
nance. 

It  is  also  the  duty  of  this  commission  to  initiate  and  prosecute  all  vio- 
lations of  the  civil  service  provisions  of  the  San  Francisco  charter, 

3.  The  Personnel  Director 

The  charter  states  that  the  Civil  Service  Commission  has  the  right  to 
appoint  a secretary  "or  other  executive  to  be  the  administrative  head."  The 
present  executive  officer  has  the  title  of  General  Manager,  Personnel,  He  is 


the  administrative  head  of  a full-time  staff  of  fifty  employees.  He  is  direct- 
ly responsible  for  administering  the  civil  service  system  as  prescribed  in  the 
charter  and  by  ordinance,  follomng  the  policies  and  procedures  set  doT-m  by 
the  Civil  Service  Commission.  The  Personnel  General  Manager  also  assists  and 
advises  the  commission  in  the  form.ation  of  policy,  procedures,  rules  and  regu- 
lations, 

U.  Salary  Standardization 


An  adequate  and  equitable  salary  schedule  is  a basic  part  of  a merit 
system  of  enplo jrrient . If  civil  service  is  to  be  regarded  as  a career  and 
not  a passing  reward  for  political  activity,  the  government  must  pay  pub- 
lic servants  enough  to  attract  and  hold  the  best  type  of  personnel  avail- 
able, Its  pay  schedule  must  keep  pace  with  the  prevailing  wages  of  private 
industry  and  business  in  the  community.  It  must  also  be  flexible  enough  to 
meet  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  dollar *s  purchasing  power  and  the  local  cost 
of  living.  Lastly,  the  salary  schedule  must  be  fair  and  equitable  through- 
out all  departments  of  government.  For  eijcample,  a stenographer  or  bookkeeper 
in  the  Supervisors*  office  should  receive  the  same  pay  as  one  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Works. 

The  compensation  received  by  most  city  and  county  officers  and  employees 
is  fixed  by  ordinance  rather  than  frozen  into  the  charter.  The  present  char- 
ter, unlike  the  previous  one,  demands  that  the  Board  of  Supervisors  follow  a 
policjT’  of  standardized  compensation  when  enacting  its  annual  salary  ordinance 
or  any  special  salary  ordinance.  Such  fixed  compensation  must  be  in  accord- 
ance with  a salary  schedule  prepared  and  submitted  to  the  board  by  the  Civil 
Service  Commission.  The  rates  of  pay  are  based  on  job  classifications  or 
classified  lists  of  civil  service  emplojvnent  set  up  by  the  commission. 

Salary  standardization  is  based  on  the  principle  of  like  pay  for  like 
service  and  responsibility,  regardless  of  the  department  of  government 
served.  The  Civil  Service  Commission,  through  its  General  Manager,  Personnel^ 
must  base  its  proposed  salary  schedule  on  data  compiled  from  a comprehensive 
survey  of  prevailing  wages  paid  in  private  employment  in  the  community  and 
in  comparable  government  organizations  throughout  the  state.  The  Board  of 
Supervisors  may  accept,  revise,  or  reject  the  schedule  of  compensation  pro- 
posed by  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 
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The  corranissicn  must  also  prepare  and  submit  a new  or  revised  schedule  every 
five  years  (beginning  with  19UU) , or  oftener  if  economic  conditions  x^arrant  in 
the  judgment  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  or  the  Board  of  Supervisors.  If 
any  nex-j  schedule  is  adopted  before  April  1^  it  becomes  effective  the  next  fis- 
cal yearj  if  adopted  after  the  first  of  April,  it  does  not  become  effective  un- 
til the  beginning  of  the  second  succeeding  5^ear, 

Today,  salaries  and  compensations  "of  every  kind  and  nature"  are  fixed 
by  ordinance  action  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  under  salary  standardization 
except  for  the  f olloxd.ng  ( and  for  the  reasons  given) : 

a.  The  Board  of  Supervisors  (fixed  by  or  frozen  in  the  charter) 

b.  Boards  and  commissions  (fixed  by  charter) 

c.  Firemen  and  policemen  (fixed  by  charter) 

d.  Judges  and  clerks  of  both  courts  (fixed  by  the  state  legislature) 

e.  Certificated  personnel  of  the  school  department  (fixed  by  the 

Board  of  Education  xmder  state  authority,  following  the  board*  s 
oxm  salary  standardization  plan) . 
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^/I.  THE  LOCAL  JUDICIARY 


THE  STATS  JUDICIAL  SYSTBI 

State  Courts  in  California 
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1 . Jurisdiction  of  The  Courts 

The  creation 5 organization,  and  jurisdiction  of  courts  are  state  matters 
rather  than  local.  The  judicial  power  of  the  State  of  California  is  vested 
in  a Supreme  Court,  District  Courts  of  Appeal,  superior  courts,  municipal 
courts,  and  "such  inferior  courts  as  the  Legislature  may  establish"  (VI -1, 
Calif.  Const.). 

Courts  are  said  to  have  original  and  appellate  jurisdiction.  A court  of 
original  jurisdiction,  or  trial  court,  is  one  in  which  cases  are  presented 
for  trial  in  the  first  place,  A court  of  appellate  jurisdiction  hears  cases 
brought  from  the  lower  courts  having  original  jurisdiction.  Cases  are 
appealed  on  the  basis  of  errors  of  law  or  errors  in  judging  evidence. 

The  Courts  of  original  jurisdiction  in  California  are  the  superior 
courts,  municipal  courts,  and  the  inferior  courts,  Superior  courts  also 
hear  appeals  in  certain  types  of  cases  brought  up  from  the  municipal  and  in- 
ferior courts. 
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The  appellate  courts  are  the  California  Supreme  Court  and  the  District  Court 
of  Appeals,  The  Supreme  Court  covers  the  entire  state,  hearing  cases  appealed 
from  the  district  courts  or  from  superior  courts.  The  four  District  Courts  of 
Appeal  ordinarily  hear  those  cases  appealed  from  the  superior  courts  which  do 
not  go  directly  to  the  Supreme  Court,  The  court  for  District  1 sits  at  the  . 

State  Building  in  San  Francisco,  This  district  is  made  up  of  nine  coast  counties 
from  Ilarin  to  Monterey,  inclusive,  including  Contra  Costa  and  Alameda  co\mties 
across  the  bay.  The  judges  of  both  appellate  courts  must  be  experienced  lawyers. 
They  are  appointed  by  the  governor  and  confirmed  by  vote  of  the  people  for  terms 
of  twelve  years. 

The  superior  court  is  the  major  trial  court  in  the  California  judicial 
system.  It  hears  all  criminal  cases  involving  felonies  and  some  misdemeanors, 
and  tries  all  civil  cases  in  which  the  amount  of  money  involved  is  more  than 
$2,000.  There  is  one  superior  court  in  each  of  the  fifty-eight  counties  of  the 
state,  but  the  number  of  judges  or  departments  in  each  court  varies  with  the 
size  of  the  county  and  the  amount  of  court  business  handled.  Most  counties 
have  only  one  superior  court  judge.  San  Francisco  has  twenty-two  and  Los 
Angeles  over  sixty.  They  are  elected  directly  by  the  people  at  non-partisan 
elections  for  six-year  terms.  Only  e^q^erienced  lawyers  may  qualify  for  this 
judgeship.  The  state  legislature  fixes  the  number  of  judges  and  the  salary 
each  receives.  Part  of  a superior  court  judge’ s salary  is  paid  by  the  states 
the  remainder,  bj'-  the  county. 

Municipal  courts  are  relatively  new  and  rare  in  the  California  judicial 
system.  Any  city  having  a population  of  U0,000  or  more  and  governed  by  a 
cliarter  may  set  up  a municipal  court.  Apparently  only  five  out  of  the  eligible 
fourteen  cities  have  established  such  courts.  The  municipal  court  system  was 
designed  to  reduce  the  work  of  the  superior  courts  and  to  simjplify  the  struc- 
ture of  inferior  courts.  Municipal  courts  hear  the  lesser  civil  cases,  or 
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those  involving  amounts  up  to  $3,0C0»  They  try  all  misdemeanor  olxenses  com- 
mitted T'jithin  the  city  and  all  violations  oi  local  ordinances.  Sm.all  clahms 
cases  are  also  heard  in  this  court.  The  small  claims  or  "poor  man*s  court"  is 
limited  to  hearing  suits  involving  $100  or  less.  Costs  nnount  onljr  to  a filing 
fee  of  $1.00|  no  lawyers  are  permitted  and  no  jorjr  is  called.  The  parties  argu 
their  own  cases  before  the  judge^  who  usually  renders  his  final  decision  iimedi 
ately.  Salaries  of  municipal  judges  and  cour't  attaches  are  fixed  by  the  state 
legislature  but  paid  entirely  by  the  city.  Only  experienced  lawyers  may  run 
for  the  office  of  a municipal  court  judge. 

The  legal  distinction  between  a felonj^  and  -misdem.eanor  is  based  upon  the 
punishment  involved  and  the  place  of  con-finem.ent.  k felony  in  California  is 
any  offense  for  which  the  law  says  a person  may  be  punished  by  death  or  by  con- 
finement in  a state  prison^  the  more  serious  crimes  being  murder^  l-cidnaping^ 
robbery,  and  burglary,  A misdemeanor  refers  to  minor  crimes  which  ordinaril.3' 
miay  be  punished  by  a fine  of  not  more  than  $500  or  a jail  term  of  up  to  si:: 
months  in  the  county  jail.  Some  crimes  ixay  be  either  a felonj"  or  misdem.eanor 
at  the  discretion  of  the  proper  court.  The  m.aximum.  jail  sentence  for  a mis- 
demeanor is  one  3rear  in  the  count 37-  jail. 

2,  The  Governmental  Function  of  Local  Courts  in  San  Francisco 

The  Superior  Court  and  the  hunicipal  Court  together  form  the  judicial 
branch  of  government  in  San  Francisco,  These  courts  are  generally  concerned 
vjith  the  judicial  aspect  of  the  administration  of  justice  rather  than  T-ith 
the  administration  of  city  and  county  government . The3-  m.ay,  however,  be 
appealed  to  in  the  form  of  court  cases  to  decide  some  administrative  question 
growing  out  of  the  charter  or  some  existing  ordinance.  In  this  regard,  the 
courts  act  as  part  of  the  local  check  and  balance  system,  and  their  decisions 
have  the  effect  of  law. 
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Ordinarily,  questions  involving  an  interpretation  of  the  charter  or  some 
ordinance  are  based  upon  vrritten  legal  opinions  of  the  City  Attorney,  the 
legal  adviser  for  the  city  and  county.  He  must  render  such  decisions  at  the 
request  of  any  officer  or  department  of  government.  These  opinions  are  col- 
lected and  bound  annually  and  constitute  the  "official  law"  unless  overruled 
by  the  courts. 

3.  The  Superior  Court 

The  Superior  Court  is  dealt  with  only  incidentally  in  the  charter  because 
its  structure,  functions,  and  jurisdiction  are  governed  by  the  laws  of  the 
state.  The  state  legislature  determines  the  number  of  judges  and  their 
salaries.  There  are  at  present  twenty-two  Superior  Court  judges  in  San 
Francisco.  They  are  elected  directly  by  the  people  on  a non-partisan  basis 
for  si::-year  terras.  The  number  of  judges  appearing  on  the  ballot  at  any 
regular  election  is  uncertain  since  no  fixed  time  is  set  by  law  (see  p.  ^O) , 
Vacancies  on  a Superior  Court  bench  are  filled  by  the  Governor  of  California, 
li.  The  Iiunici-pal  Court 

The  liunicipal  Court  has  replaced  all  inferior  courts  in  San  Francisco 
since  1930.  The  Charter  of  1932  provides  that  four  of  the  twelve  municipal 
judges  shall  be  elected  every  two  years  for  six-year  terms.  The  charter  pro- 
visions concerning  the  number  of  these  judges  and  the  method  of  election  are 
only  in  furtherance  of  state  law.  As  in  the  case  of  Superior  Court  judges, 
the  state  legislature  may  increase  the  number  and  salary  of  Kunicipal  Court 
judges. 

Administration  of  Court  Affairs 

The  judges  of  both  the  Superior  and  liunicipal  Court  select  one  of  their 
number  to  act  as  the  presiding  judge  for  one  year.  It  is  his  duty  to  exer- 
cise administrative  supervision  over  the  business  of  the  court.  He  assigns 
the  individual  judges  to  the  department  each  shall  preside  over  and  makes  a 
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proper  distribution  of  the  i-rork  or  cases  to  be  heard.  The  presiding  judge  also 
supervises  and  directs  the  work  of  the  executive  official  appointed  by  the  court 
as  a whole  to  take  care  of  the  irdnisterial  and  clerical  duties  involved  in  the 
administration  of  justice. 

The  County  Clerk  is^  by  state  law^  the  ex  officio  Clerk  of  the  Superior 
Court,  He  and  his  staff  perform  the  necessary  clerical  duties  involved  in  the 
making^  filing,  and  recording  of  Superior  Court  records.  Before  the  adoption 
of  the  present  charter,  the  County  Clerk  was  an  elective  official,  as  he  still 
is  in  other  coimties.  The  County  Clerk  in  San  Francisco  is  now  a civil  service 
officer  in  the  Department  of  Finance  and  Records  under  the  Chief  Adm-inistrative 
Officer,  The  executive  ministerial  functions  of  the  Superior  Court  are  handled 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  court  who  is  also  the  Jury  Commissioner,  Appointm.ents 
and  tenure  are  subject  to  the  approval  of  a majority  of  the  twent37--two  Superior 
Court  judges.  The  Hunicipal  Court  appoints  its  oim  Court  Clerk  and  a single 
executive  officer  knox-m  as  the  Secretary  and  Jxirjr  ComMissioner.  Both  serve 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  majority  of  judges. 

The  Sheriff  is  responsible  for  furnishing  bailiffs  to  keep  order  in  the 
courtrooms  and  to  serve  coxirt  orders  and  all  other  legal  papers,  and  to  trans- 
port prisoners  xinder  his  custody  to  and  from  court.  The  officer  x-iho  serves 
as  the  jury  commissioner  is  responsible  for  preparing  list  of  prospective 
jurors  and  for  having  them  in  court  at  the  proper  time, 

6,  The  Juvenile  Court 

Another  important  branch  of  the  judicial  machinery  of  the  state  is  the 
Juvenile  Court,  created  by  an  act  of  the  legislatxire  in  I908,  It  is  a separ- 
ate court  only  in  a legal  sense.  It  is  a part  of  the  superior  Coxirtj  but  it 
has  its  oxm  powers,  rules,  and  methods  of  procedure  as  set  forth  in  the  Wel- 
fare and  Institutions  Code  of  the  state.  It  is  presided  over  by  a Superior 
Court  judge  assigned  by  the  presiding  judicial  officer.  Its  jurisdiction 
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covers  both  delinquency  and  dependency  cases  involving  minors  or  adults  concerned 
i-Tith  rinors.  The  Juvenile  Court  also  acts  as  a committing  m.agistrate  in  felony 
charges  against  minors.  In  these  cases  the  judge  decides  whether  the  minor 
should  be  remanded  to  the  Superior  Court  for  trial  by  the  jury  or  be  heard  in 
the  Juvenile  Court.  In  all  other  instances,  the  Juvenile  Court  hears  the  cases 
in  a more  or  less  private  and  informal  manner,  without  jurjr^  and  pronounces 
judgment  Tjhich  is  subject  to  appeal  as  anjr  other  judicial  decision.  To  give 
the  judge  legal  authority,  delinquent  minors  are  usually  made  wards  of  the 
court.  Legally,  being  made  a ward  of  the  court  is  not  a conviction  of  crime. 

The  Juvenile  Court  may,  and  in  San  Francisco  does,  appoint  a Referee  to  hear 
juvenile  matters,  but  the  depositions  made  by  the  Referee  are  subject  to  re- 
view and  legal  ratification  by  the  judge  of  the  court. 

7.  Probation  Committees.  Adult  and  Juvenile 

Most  counties  maintain  a single  County  Probation  Department  to  assist  the 
courts  in  the  rehabilitation  of  adult  and  juvenile  offenders.  Advisory  pro- 
bation committees  are  appointed  by  the  court  to  serve  at  pleasure  and  without 
salary.  Their  terms  are  fixed  at  four  years  by  state  law.  The  judge  or  judges 
also  appoint  the  executive  official  who  is  known  as  the  Chief  Probation  Officer 
for  terms  of  two  years  from  the  date  of  appointment.  In  the  larger  counties, 
probation  officers  below  the  chief  are  usuallj^  appointed  under  civil  service. 
These  officials  do  more  than  supervise  the  terms  of  probation.  They  also  in- 
vestigate each  case  beforehand  and  make  recommendations  to  the  court.  The 
final  decision  is  made  by  the  judge. 

San  Francisco  has  both  an  Adult  and  Juvenile  Probation  Committee  to 
exercise  general  supervision  over  separate  adult  and  juvenile  probation  de- 
partments. Three  judges  of  the  Superior  Court  appoint  the  seven  members  of 
the  Adult  Probation  Committee  and  its  Chief  Probation  officer.  The  Juvenile 
Court  judge  performs  a like  function  for  the  nine  members  of  the  Juvenile 
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Probation  Comraittee  and  its  Chief,  Under  present  laWj  the  management  of  the 
Youth  Guidance  Center  or  Juvenile  Hall  is  directly  under  the  Chief  Juvenile 
Probation  Officer  rather  than  under  the  probation  committee  as  formerly.  It 
must  also  be  realized  that  the  Juvenile  Court  and  its  probation  department 
handle  non-delinquent  cases  as  well  as  delinquent.  A large  part  of  their 
efforts  is  devoted  to  aiding  dependent  and  neglected  children  under  the  age 
of  twenty-one. 

8.  Grand  Jury 

The  grand  jury  is  another  important  part  of  the  judicial  branch.  It  must 
not  be  confused  with  the  petty  or  trial  jury  discussed  below.  The  grs,nd  jur3r 
is 5 in  a broad  sense ^ an  inquisitorial  link  between  the  citizens  and  their 
government  officials.  The  state  constitution  requires  that  each  county  must 
set  up  at  least  one  grand  jury  per  year.  It  is  made  up  of  nineteen  residents 
and  property  owners  of  the  county,  Thej^-  are  chosen  by  lot  from  a list  of  per- 
sons nominated  by  the  various  superior  court  judges  and  serve  for  one  year. 

The  actual  selection  of  the  jury  is  directed  by  the  presiding  judge ^ who  also 
appoints  one  of  them  as  foreman.  Meetings  usually  occur  once  or  twice  a -week 
throughout  most  of  the  year.  These  meetings  are  normally  not  open  to  the  pub- 
lic,  and  grand  jurors  may  not  be  questioned  concerning  their  words  or  actions 
during  the  course  of  their  deliberations.  The  District  Attorney^,  or  one  of 
his  assistants^  must  attend  all  sessions  as  the  jury^s  legal  adviser. 

The  work  of  this  body  has  two  distinct  phases.  Firsts  it  is  the  sworn 
duty  of  these  jurors  to  examine  carefully  all  the  criminal  matters  which  are 
presented  to  themj  or  which  they  have  unearthed  by  their  own  investigations. 
When  they  are  reasonably  convinced  that  sufficient  evidence  of  criminal  wrong- 
doing exists,  they  vote  an  indictment.  An  indictment  is  a formal  statement  of 
charges  brought  against  a person  or  persons  suspected  of  committing  a crim.e. 
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Cnly  twelve  of  the  nineteen  need  vote  for  the  indictment,  and  the  foreman  mst 
sign  it.  This  procedure  is  not  a trial.  It  is  simply  one  of  two  viays  by  which 
suspects  are  brought  to  trial  in  the  Superior  Court,  Normally,  prosecutions  of 
persons  are  commenced  by  complaints  and  bills  of  information  filed  by  the  Dis- 
trict Attorney.  Sometimes,  however,  the  District  Attorney  may  prefer  to  bring 
a criminal  to  justice  by  seeking  a grand  jury  indictment  rather  than  by  filing 
a bill  of  information.  Both  are  form.al  statements  of  charges  against  an  accused 
person,  bringing  him  to  trial  before  the  proper  court. 

The  second  and  more  important  duty  of  the  grand  jury  is  to  survey  the  work 
of  the  city  and  county  governments.  This  jury  has  the  authority  to  delve  into 
the  affairs  and  conduct  of  public  officers  in  the  performance  of  their  official 
duties.  Such  investigations  are  normally  m.ade  by  small  committees  who  report 
back  to  the  whole  jury.  Annual  reports  of  their  findings  are  m.ade,  together 
with  any  recommended  changes  or  improvements.  Grand  jury  recommendations  are 
not  corpulsory  upon  public  officials,  but  they  do  act  as  powerful  influences 
in  bringing  about  remedial'  action.  Of  course,  if  the  grand  jurors  should  find 
evidence  of  x^illful  wrong-doing  in  office,  they  mnst  bring  an  indictment  against 
the  responsible  person  or  persons. 

9.  The  Trial  Jury 

A trial  jury  is  a group  of  persons  before  whom  a particular  case  is  tried 
in  the  courtroom.  A nei^  jury  mnst  be  selected  for  each  new  case,  unless  the 
accused  person  or  the  parties  to  a civil  suit  waive  a jury  entirely.  A trial 
jury  is  formed  partly  by  lot.  For  each  nexi  term  of  the  court,  there  is  pre- 
pared a list  of  persons  who  may  be  called  for  jury  service.  This  is  called  a 
jury  panel.  A certain  nxamber  are  notified  by  summons  to  appear  in  court  for 
jury  service  x-jhenever  a jury  is  needed.  Prospective  jurors  are  questioned  for 
prejudice  or  other  disqualification,  and  xfhen  twelve  have  been  accepted  by  both 
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sides  the  jury  is  complete.  A three-fourths  vote  of  the  trial  jury  is  required 
in  civil  cases,  A verdict  of  guilty  in  a criminal  case  must  be  by  unanimous  vote, 
10.  Jury  of  Inquest 


This  jury  consists  of  at  least  six  and  not  more  than  fifteen  jurors.  They 
are  sumraoned  by  the  coroner  and  hear  mtnesses  and  testimony  in  cases  where  there 
has  been  a death  under  suspicious  circumstances  in  which  there  may  be  reason  to 
suspect  criminal  action.  An  inquest  does  not  impose  a sentence,  but  merely  re- 
ports a verdict  as  to  whether  or  not  they  think  a criminal  act  has  been  com- 
mitted. 


have  always  had  great  respect  for  the  role  of  the  Grand  Jury  in  our 
system  of  criminal  law  enforcement.  The  broad  powers  of  the  Grand  Jury  gave 
it  ample  authority,  at  periodic  intervals,  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  law 
enforcement  in  the  various  communities,  I hazard  the  guess  that  if,  on  an 
annual  basis,  a Grand  Jury  scrutinized  the  administration  of  justice  in  every 
community  in  the  land,  this  would  have  a salutary  effect..., 

"After  thoroughly  scrutinizing  law  enforcement,  the  next  question  iss 
What  do  you  know  about  the  judiciary  of  the  community?  Is  it  a fountainhead 
of  justice,  or  is  it  controlled  by  entrenched  interests?  Do  the  courts  pro- 
tect the  innocent,  the  poor  and  the  uneducated  with  the  same  vigor  they  do 
the  privileged?  Are  the  courts  quick  to  detect  perjury  and  vigorous  in  de- 
manding action?  If  the  robes  of  justice  are  not  clean,  then  society  and  in- 
dividuals are  not  secure.  And  the  prosecutors  - do  they  seek  justice  for 
society  and  the  accused  as  well,  or  do  they  safeguard  the  interests  of  the 
accused  by  Grand  Jury  whitewashing  or  improperly  prepared  cases?"  (J.  Edgar 
Hoover,  before  the  Kefauver  Crime  Committee,  March,  1951) 
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VII.  ADMINISTRATIVE  DEPARTMENTS  AND  AGENCIES 


Most  of  the  administrative  departments  of  our  city  and  county  government 
are  placed  under  the  authority  of  boards  and  commissions.  Exceptions  are 
those  under  the  elective  officers,  the  Chief  Administrative  Officer,  the  Con- 
troller, and  the  immediate  staff  of  the  Mayor.  In  addition,  three  commissions 
have  virtual  administrative  independence  under  the  charter;  the  Public  Utili- 
ties Commission,  the  Civil  Service  Comimission,  and  the  Board  of  Education, 
These  were  discussed  generally  in  Chapter  V as  the  basic  administrative  di- 
visions of  the  San  Francisco  plan  of  local  government.  It  is  our  purpose  here 
to  review  briefls'-  the  essential  structure  and  functions  of  (A)  the  boards  and 
commissions  under  the  Mayor,  (B)  the  dq^artments  under  the  Chief  Administra- 
tive Officer,  and  (C)  the  remaining  independent  and  self-perpetuating  agencies 
of  our  local  system  of  government, 

BOARDS  AI\ID  COIfllESSIONS  UNDER  THE  MAYOR 

(As  understood  and  used  here,  no  distinction  exists  between  a board, 
commission,  authority,  and  agency.  Each  is  a governmental  body 
having  its  oim  functions  and  powers,  in  greater  or  less  degree. 

The  term  commission  is  employed  only  for  the  sake  of  uniformity 
and  simplicity.) 

The  present  charter  and  laws  of  San  Francisco  place  thirteen  commissions 
under  either  the  direct  or  nominal  jurisdiction  of  the  Mayor.  One  of  these, 
the  Harbor  Commission,  is  on  an  "if-and-when"  basis  - if  and  when  the  state 
returns  to  San  Francisco  the  control  of  her  own  harbor.  A fourteenth  body, 
the  Disaster  Council  and  Corps,  exists  under  a temporary  emergency  ordinance 
of  the  Board  of  Supervisors. 

The  Mayor  appoints  the  members  of  each  of  these  commissions  (except  for 
ex  officio  members) . In  most  cases,  the  commissioners  hold  office  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  Mayor.  (If/herever  exceptions  exist,  they  will  be  so  noted.) 

The  terms  of  commissioners  are  overlapped  — that  is,  they  are  so  staggered 
that  only  the  terms  of  one  or  two  empire  at  any  given  date.  Thus,  the  charter 
provides  for  a continuity  of  interest  and  e:cperience  on  each  commission  at  all 
times. 


Commissioners  must  have  the  minimum  qualifications  the  charter  requires 
for  all  officers:  they  must  have  been  residents  of  the  city  and  county  for 


five  years  and  registered  voters  for  one  year  before  taking  office.  They  devote 
only  part  of  their  time  to  the  supervision  and  direction  of  affairs  of  the  de- 
partments under  them,  for  which  they  receive  little  or  no  compensation.  In  gen- 
eral, commissions  set  up  rules  of  procedure  and  decide  questions  of  policy. 

Each  commission  delegates  administrative  authority  to  a full-time  appointed  di- 
rector who  holds  office  at  its  pleasure.  This  department  head  is  usually  vested 
with  full  executive  power  and  is  responsible  for  carrying  out  the  comjnission*  s 
legal  duties  and  policies. 

Government  by  commission  represents  divided  authority  and  responsibility 
in  our  local  government.  The  Mayor  is  not  given  complete  control  over  all  ad- 
ministrative departments.  He  shares  executive  burdens  with  appointed  bodies 
and  officials.  He  may  not  deal  with  department  heads  except  through  the  inter- 
vening commission.  He  is  responsible,  however,  for  the  comrais  si  oners  he  appoints, 
and  in  most  instances  m.ay  remove  them  at  mil.  In  all  other  cases,  the  Mayor 
may  initiate  removal  proceedings. 

On  the  other  hand,  appointed  commissions  are  considered  suitable  and  neces- 
sary governmental  agencies  for  directing  and  overseeing  the  work  of  most  admini- 
strative departments  in  large  cities.  They  permit  small  groups  of  lay  citizens 
to  provide  direction  and  to  exercise  a continuing  control  and  check  over  govern- 
mental affairs.  If  the  Mayor *s  appointments  are  representative  community-minded 
citizens,  commission  rule  permits  various  interests  to  decide  matters  of  depart- 
mental policy.  The  Mayor  has,  under  our  charter,  the  responsibility  of  achiev- 
ing cooperation  and  coordination  in  and  between  all  administrative  departments 
of  local  government.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  a Mayor *s  success  in  doing 
so  would  depend  largely  upon  the  caliber  of  persons  he  appoints  to  commissions, 
upon  his  executive  tact  and  leadership  in  directing  their  affairs,  and  upon  his 
judicious  use  of  the  Mayor* s power  to  remove  appointees  from  office. 
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The  follotjing  are  the  departments  under  the  direct  or  nominal  control  of 


the  Ilayor  of  San  Francisco. 


1»  The  Art  Commission 


The  Art  Commission  must  pass  upon  any  work  of  art  acquired  for,  placed 
upon,  or  removed  from  all  city  and  county  property.  It  has  similar  powers  in 
respect  to  "the  design  of  buildings,  bridges,  viaducts,  elevated  ways,  approaches 
gates,  fences,  lamps  or  other  structures  erected  or  to  be  erected  upon  land  be- 
longing to  the  city  and  county,  and  concerning  arches,  bridges,  structures  and 
approaches  which  are  the  property  of  any  corporation  or  private  individual  and 
which  shall  e:rtend  over  or  upon  any  street,  avenue,  highway,  park  or  public 
place  belonging  to  the  city  and  county."  Private  citizens  may  call  upon  the 
coiTmission  to  give  free  advice  and  suggestions  in  relation  to  the  beautifica- 
tion of  their  private  buildings  and  property. 

The  commission  supervises  and  controls  an  esqjenditure  of  all  public  funds 
appropriated  for  art  and  music  or  the  advancement  thereof.  In  this  connection 
it  sponsors  concerts  by  the  Ilunicipal  Band  and  by  the  San  Francisco  Symphony, 
liunicipal  Chorus  recitals,  ballet  performances,  and  public  art  and  handicraft 
e:chibits  both  in-doors  and  out-doors. 

The  Art  Commission  is  composed  of  10  members  appointed  by  the  Mayor  and  6 
ex  officio  members.  The  latter  are  the  Uaj^or  and  the  chairmen  of  the  following 
boards  and  commissions:  Public  Library,  Recreation  and  Park,  City  Planning, 

de  Young  Museuin,  and  the  California  Palace  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  The  appointed 
members  serve  for  terms  of  five  years  and  receive  no  compensation.  The  charter 
states  that  the  Mayor *s  appointees  must  consist  of  2 architects,  1 artist-painter 
1 artist-sculptor,  1 musician,  1 litterateur,  1 landscape  artist  or  architect, 
and  3 lay  members.  The  Art  Commission  appoints  a Secretary  as  its  executive  di- 
rector, He  holds  office  at  the  pleasure  of  the  commission  members. 


2.  The  Fire  Commission 


The  Fire  Commission  has  full  power  to  supervise  and  direct  the  functions 
and  activities  of  the  Fire  Department,  It  is  charged  with  the  responsibility 
of  providing  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco  with  adequate  protection  ■ 
against  undue  loss  of  property  and  human  lives  by  fire.  The  commission  may, 
upon  the  recomjnendation  of  the  Fire  Chief,  send  equipment  and  men  outside  the 
city  and  county  limits  for  fire-fighting  purposes. 

The  charter  also  provides  for  a Bureau  of  Fire  Prevention  and  Public 
Safety  m.ade  up  of  regular  uniformed  personnel.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  bureau 
to  examine  all  structures  and  promises  to  see  that  they  comply  with  all  f 

statutes  and  ordinances  dealing  with  fire  protection  and  safety.  In  general,  } 
it  has  the  duty  to  condemn  anything  that  may  endanger  persons  or  property  by 
hazards  of  fire,  explosion,  or  panic.  The  bureau  must  also  examine  and  pass 
upon  all  new  construction  and  repair  permits  over  $1000.  Appeals  from  its 
decisions  may  be  taken  to  a Fire  Prevention  Appeals  Board  consisting  of  the 
Fire  Chief  (Chairman) , Fire  Marshall,  the  heads  of  the  bureau  of  building  in-  - 
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spection  and  the  department  oi  electricity^  and  one  lay  member  appointed  13'-  the 
Ilayor.  Foiir  votes  of  this  board  are  necessar37‘  to  reverse  or  modif3’  an  order  of 
the  Fire  Prevention  Bureau, 

The  Fire  Department  is  under  the  management  of  3 commissioners,  The3J"  serve 
lj.-year  terms  and  receive  an  annual  salar3.-  of  $1200.  The  commission  appoints  a 
Chief  Engineer  (Fire  Chief)  ^ a secretar3^5  and  a department  physician  to  hold 
office  at  its  pleasure.  The  chief  of  the  departm.entj  with  the  approval  of  the 
commission,  ma,3^  appoint  a Fire  Marshall  and  assistants  on  the  recommendation  of 
the  Underxoriters  Fire  Patrol  to  act  as  a salvage  corps  for  property' dar.iaged  by 
fire.  All  other  appointments  and  prom.otions  in  the  fire  departm.ent,  except 
deputy  chiefs,  are  under  civil  service.  Uniformed  members  of  the  departm.ent 
may  not  be  punished  or  dismissed  except  by  action  of  the  commission  at  an  open 
hearing. 


3.  The  Housing  Authorit3)^ 


The  Housing  Authority  is  really  a state  agenc3'-  or  separate  government  cor- 
poration set  up  by  an  enabling  state  law  to  construct,  maintain,  and  m.anage  low- 
rent  housing  projects  in  a local  area.  Practically  all  of  its  funds  come  from 
the  federal  Public  Housing  Authorit3^  as  part  of  a national  housing  program  con- 
ducted in  cooperation  xd.th  the  states.  To  qualify  for  such  funds,  local  hous- 
ing authorities  have  to  be  created  by  state  action.  Under  the  California  Hous- 
ing Authorities  Law,  a local  government  must  pass  a resolution  stating  that  in- 
adequate housing  exists  in  the  local  area.  If  the  demand  is  warranted  and 
granted,  the  local  authority  is  then  set  up  under  the  general  authority  of  the 
state  and  the  financial  supervision  of  the  federal  government.  Except  in  times 
of  war  or  other  acute  housing  emergencies,  the  local  authority  must  promise  to 
eliminate  one  substandard  dwelling  unit  for  each  new  low-rent  housing  unit  built. 

The  San  Francisco  Housing  Authority  came  into  being  as  a result  of  a reso- 
lution passed  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors  in  1938.  Created  by  an  enabling  act 
of  the  state  and  financed  by  the  federal  government,  the  Housing  Authority  is 
managed  by  5 local  commissioners  appointed  by  the  Mayor,  to  serve  u-year  terms. 
They  receive  no  compensation  and  may  be  removed  only  for  cause.  The  Ilayor  must 
file  written  charges  with  the  Countj^  Clerk  and  public  hearings  must  be  held  if 
: requested.  The  authority  appoints  a Director  as  its  executive  officer. 

The  authciity  is  cui-rently  operating  more  than  10,000  housing  units  for 
more  than  35 j COO  persons.  Over  5.*CC0  of  the  units  are  in  permanent  low-rent  pro- 
jects. Largest  among  the  projects  built  since  1950  are  the  Ping  Yuen,  Ysrba 
Buena,  and  Alice  Griffiths  Gardens  apartments. 


Ii,  The  Library  Gor,mission 


The  San  Francisco  Public  Library  is  a vital  part  of  our  local  educational 
and  cultural  program,  Annuall3r,  it  serves  about  ll|0,000  regular  card-holders 
and  m.any  more  who  use  its  reference  and  other  facilities.  There  are  some 
627,000  volumes  on  deposit  at  the  main  library,  22  branch  libraries,  and  h li~ 
brary  stations.  The  main  library  also  sponsors  special  events  and  eichibits 
throughout  the  3=^ear,  and  is  used  as  the  meeting  place  for  many  cultural  and 
i educational  organizations. 
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Tills  department  is  under  the  management  of  a Library  Commission  composed  of 
11  members  appointed  by  the  ilayor.  The  commissioners  serve  h-year  terms  Tjithout 
condensation.  They  appoint  a Librarian  as  their  executive  officer  and  a Secre- 
tary, Both  hold  office  at  the  pleasure  of  the  comjmission.  All  other  library 
employees  are  under  civil  service. 


!j.  The  Parking  Authority 


The  Parking  Authority  is  another  special  government  corporation  set  up  lo- 
cally by  a resolution  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  under  an  enabling  state 
statute  (the  California  Parking  Law  of  I9I4.9).  The  chief  duty  of  this  authority 
is  to  acquire  property  and  construct  off-street  parking  facilities  as  a means 
of  solving  the  critical  problem  of  traffic  congestion  in  business  areas.  The 
authority  must  work  closeljr  with  the  regular  city  departments,  for  its  oper- 
ating eicpenses  and  engineering  service  may  not  be  paid  out  of  bond  money. 

This  agency  has  been  at  work  for  about  twelve  years.  It  has  arranged  the 
building  of  the  St.  Mary*s  Square  underground  garage,  the  Mission  Parking  Lot 
(Bartlett  Street),  the  Civic  Center  (underground  garage),  and  the  Stockton 
Street' garage.  All  such  projects  are  to  be  self-supporting  and  self -liqui- 
dating, and  title  to  them  will  eventually  revert  to  the  city.  In  the  meantime, 
the  authority  must  pay  a special  ad  valorum  tax  in  lieu  of  the  regular  real 
and  personal  property  taxes  private  o\mers  would  have  had  to  pay. 

The  Parking  Authority  is  composed  of  5 members  appointed  by  the  Mayor  to  . 
serve  U-year  terms  without  compensation.  It  appoints  a General  Manager,  Sec- 
retary, and  other  personnel  free  from  civil  service,  but  such  appointees  must  ‘ 
be  residents  of  the  city  and  county. 


6.  The  Board  of  Permit  Appeals 


The  charter  authorizes  several  city  and  county  departments  to  issue  licenses 
and  permits  of  various  kinds.  Anyone  whose  license  or  permit  is  denied  or  re- 
voked m.ay  take  his  case  to  the  Board  of  Permit  Appeals.  This  board  must  hear 
each  appeal  and  all  parties  interested  therein,  and  it  may  conduct  further  in- 
vestigations if  necessary.  It  takes  h out  of  5 votes  of  the  appeal  board  to 
override  the  decisions  of  the  department  authorized  to  issue  or  pass  upon  the 
permit  or  license. 

The  Mayor  appoints  5 qualified  citizens,-  other  than  city  and  counter  offi- 
cers and  enployees,  to  act  as  the  Board  of  Permit  Appeals,  The  members  serve 
U-year  terms  and  receive  $15  for  each  meeting  attended.  The  board  appoints  its 
Secretary  to  act  as  an  executive  officer. 


7,  The  City  Planning  Commission 


The  City  Planning  Commission  is  an  advisory  and  coordinating  agency  set  up 
by  the  charter  to  formulate  a forward-looking  plan  for  the  physical  development 
and  groT-rbh  of  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco  in  accordance  with  present 
and  future  needs.  The  charter  demands  that  the  commission  adopt  and  maintain  a 
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I'iaster  Plan  lor  guidance  and  regulation,  Cuners  of  private  property  are  regu- 
lated through  the  commission's  zoning  pouers  based  on  an  accepted  land-use  plan. 
Proposed  public  improvement  programs  of  unrelated  governraent  agencies  or  depart- 
ments raust  also  conform  to  the  Master  Plan, 

The  comraission  performs  its  functions  chiefljr  by  adm±nistering  and  enforc- 
ing zoning  classifications^  building  set-back  lines5  and  lot-size  ordinances. 

No  such  matters  m.ay  be  considered  by  the  Board  of  Gupervisors  unless  first  sub- 
mitted to  the  City  Planning  Commiission  for  report  and  recommendation.  If  the 
commission  disapproves,  the  Board  of  Supervisors  m.ay  adopt  neT-j  ordinances  or 
change  existing  ordinances  only  by  a 2/3  affirmative  vote  of  all  the  board. 

The  City  Planning  Commission  also  issues  all  building  and  land-use  permits  in 
conformity  with  the  Master  Plan  and  existing  ordinances.  Its  decisions  on  such 
applications  may  be  overruled  by  a Il/5  vote  of  the  Board  of  Permit  Appeals. 

The  City  Planning  Commission  consists  of  7 members,  5 of  whom  are  appointed 
by  the  Mayor  to  serve  [[-year  terms,  Thej^-  receive  $l5  as  compensation  for  each 
meeting  attended.  The  Chief  Administrative  Officer  and  Manager  of  Utilities 
are.e:;  officio  members.  The  commission  appoints  a Director  of  Planning  and  a 
Secretary  to  serve  at  pleasure.  It  m.ay  also  appoint  consulting  experts  upon 
occasion  if  appropriated  funds  are  available.  All  other  members  of  the  regular 
staff  are  under  civil  service. 


8,  The  Police  Commission 


The  charter  makes  the  Police  Department  the  law-enforcement  agency  for  the 
entire  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco.  The  responsibility  of  establishing 
and  maintaining  an  adequate  and  efficient  police  force  rests  with  the  Police 
Commission,  It  has  full  powers  to  supervise  and  direct  the  activities  of  the 
department.  The  police  are  also  entrusted  with  traffic  regulation  and  direction, 
including  the  location  and  use  of  traffic  signals  and  other  control  devices. 
Applicants  for  many  kinds  of  licenses  and  permits  must  also  clear  through  the 
Police  Department.  Crime  prevention  is  another  important  activity  carried  on, 
especially  in  relation  to  juvenile  delinquency. 

The  Police  Commission  is  comiposed  of  3 members  appointed  by  the  Mayor  to 
Ii-year  terms.  The  Comraissioners  receive  an  annual  salary  of  $1200.  They  appoint 
a Chief  of  Police,  a Secretary,  and' a Police  Surgeon  to  hold  office  at  pleasure.' 
With  the  approval  of  the  commission,  the  Chief  of  Police  appoints  a Deputy  Chief, 
a Director  of  Traffic,  and  a Chief  of  Inspectors.  The  appointment  and  prom.otion 
of  all  other  police  personnel  is  under  civil  service.  The  charter  states,  how- 
ever, that  there  may  not  be  more  than  1 uniformed  police  officer  for  every  500 
inhabitants. 

The  Chief  of  Police  has  complete  authority  over  departm.ent  affairs  and  per- 
sonnel, including  the  power  to  shift  uniformed  members  from  one  particular  duty 
or  station  to  another.  He  also  has  all  the  law-enforcement  powers  and  duties 
conferred  on  sheriffs  by  the  laws  of  the  state.  Like  firemen,  ur.ifcrPied  police- 
men may  not  be  punished  or  dismissed  e^ccept  by  action  of  the  commission  at  an 
open  hearing. 
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9.  The  Public  Uelfare  Conmission 


The  Public  Uelfare  Department  functions  as  a county  office  operating  under 
and  tlirough  state  law  to  administer  public  assistance  locally  to  those  in  need  ~ 
such  as  the'^poor,  the  aged,  the  blind,  and  needy  children.  Host  of  its  funds 
and  authority  are  derived  from  both  the  state  and  federal  government.  A person 
seeking  financial  or  other  aid  must  moke  application  to  the  department.  Each 
case  is  investigated  and  then  dealt  with  only  if  a need  for  public  assistance 
is  necessary  and  permitted  by  the  laws  under  which  the  department  operates. 

The  Public  ITelfare  Commission  is  coriposed  of  5 members  appointed  by  the 
Hayor  to  serve  h-year  terms  at  no  coipensation.  The  commission  appoints  a 
Director  and  a Secretary  to  serve  at  its  pleasure.  The  field  staff  of  social 
workers  and  the  clerical  personnel  serve  under  civil  service. 


10,  The  Recreation  and  Park  Commission 


The  formerly  independent  Recreation  and  Park  Commissions  were  consolidated 
by  a charter  amendment  approved  by  the  voters  in  the  November  election  of  19 ii9. 
It  is  the  duty  of  the  newly  consolidated  Recreation  and  Park  Commission  to  pro- 
mote a public  recreation  program  to  the  highest  standard,  and  to  exercise  com- 
plete and  exclusive  control  and  management  over  parks,  playgrounds,  recreation 
centers,  and  all  other  recreation  facilities  as  well  as  squares,  avenues, 
grounds,  and  buildings  now  or  later  put  under  its  charge.  This  commission  may 
also  lease  school  playgrounds  and  other  facilities  in  cooperation  and  conformity 
with  school  department  regulations. 

The  Recreation  and  Park  Commission  is  composed  of  7 members  appointed  by 
the  IJayor  to  serve  ii-year  terms  without  compensation.  The  charter  states  that 
not  less  than  two  commissioners  must  be  women.  The  commission  appoints  and  re- 
moves a General  lianager  and  a Secretary.  The  General  Manager,  as  the  chief 
executive  officer,  appoints  a Superintendent  of  Recreation,  Superintendent  of 
Parks,  Director  of  the  Zoo,  and  an  Executive  Secretarj’-  (to  the  m.anager)  with 
the  approval  of  the  commission.  All  regular  personnel  serves  under  civil 
service. 


11,  The  Redevelopment  Agency 

The  Redevelopment  Agency,  like  the  Housing  and  Parking  authorities,  is  a 
special  government  corporation  operating  under  state  law  (the  California  Com- 
miunity  Redevelopment  Act) , Its  function  is  to  buy  and  clear  blighted  areas  or 
slums  and  to  provide  the  legal  means  for  the  construction  of  more  and  adequate 
housing  in  such  areas.  Before  a local  community  may  establish  such  an  agency, 
it  must  have  a Planning  Commission  and  a Master  Plan  showing  the  location  of 
blighted  areas  and  the  best  use  (zoning)  to  which  those  areas  may  be  put,  once 
cleared.  Unlike  the  Housing  Authority,  the  Redevelopment  Agency  does  not  oper- 
ate low-rent  housing  projects.  It  sells  or  leases  cleared  lands  to  private 
builders  under  regulations  and  standards  which  they  must  meet.  Such  lands  are 
not  removed  from  the  ta^c  rolls. 
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San  Francisco  qualified  to  set  up  a Redevelopment  Agency  by  a resolution 
passed  by  the  Board,  of  Supervisors  in  19i|8.  At  present  the  agency  is  in  the 
midst  of  clearing  land  for  two  accepted  projects:  the  Western  Addition  and 

Diamond  Heights. 

The  Red.evelopment  Agency  is  composed  of  5 commissioners  appointed,  by  the 
Mayor  and  confirmed  bj?"  the  Board  of  Supervisors.  They  serve  terras  of  6 years 
and  receive  $10  per  meeting  attended.  They  may  be  removed  by  the  Board  of 
Supervisors  ndth  the  concurrence  of  the  Mayor.  The  agency  appoints  a Director 
(executive  officer)  and  a Secretar37-  to  serve  at  pleasure  and  such  other  person- 
nel as  needed. 


1 2 . The  i^ar  Memorial  Board  of  Trustees 


The  Mar  Memorial  of  San  Francisco  consists  of  the  Veterans  Buildings  the 
Opera  Houses  and.  the  Court  of  Honor  in  between.  These  three  are  managed  as 
one  by  the  War  Memorial  Board,  of  Trustees.  The  11  trustees  are  appointed  by 
the  Mayors  subject  to  confirmation  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors.  They  may  be 
removed,  from  office  only  by  a majority  vote  of  that  board,  x^ith  the  concurrence 
of  the  Mayor.  The  trustees  serve  6-year  terms  without  compensation.  The  VJar 
Memorial  Board,  appoints  a Secretary  and  a Managing  Director  to  serve  at  pleasure. 
Other  personnel  is  under  civil  service. 


13.  The  Harbor  Commission 


The  harbor  and  public  marine  terminal  facilities  located  in  the  City  and 
County  of  San  Francisco  are  operated  as  an  enterprise  of  the  State  of  California 
under  the  direction  of  a Board,  of  State  Harbor  Commissioners  appointed,  by  the 
Governor.  The  board  appoints  a Port  Manager  as  its  chief  administrative  officer 
to  direct  the  administrative^  operating^  and  engineering  staff  of  the  board. 

The  charter  of  San  Francisco  provides  for  a Harbor  Commission  under  the 
Mayor  should  the  state  return  all  or  a substantial  part  of  the  harbor  now  under 
the  State  Board.  This  poses  a question;  Should  the  control  of  the  Port  of  San 
Francisco  be  transferred  from  the  state  to  local  control^  or  should  it  be  placed 
under  a Port  Authority  covering  the  entire  bay?  A State  Senate  fact-finding 
commission  is  presently  studying  the  matter.  A Port  Authority  for  San  Francisco 
Bay  xfill  probably  be  recommended.  In  any  case^  the  Port  of  San  Francisco  is  the 
only  such  port  in  California  controlled,  bjr  the  state  today. 


lij.  The  Disaster  Corps 


The  Disaster  Corps  (originally  called,  the  Disaster  Council  and.  Corps)  was 
created,  in  August,  19$0,  to  meet  a potential  emergency.  In  the  emergency  ordi- 
nance by  the  Board  of  Supervisors  the  reasons  for  the  Corps  were  given; 

"The  international  situation  as  a result  of  the  Korean  War  is  of 
such  tensity  that  there  is  danger  of  another  world  conflict^  in  x-jhich 
event  San  Francisco  would  be  a prime  target  for  atomic  and.  other 
attack!  it  is  necessary  therefore  that  immediate  measures  be  talcen  to 
protect  the  lives  and  property  of  the  citizens  of  San  Francisco  in 
event  of  such  an  attack." 
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Tlie  Corps  has  since  been  charged  vrith  much  wider  responsibilities.  It  has 
the  duty  of  developing  a plan  for  meeting  any  form  of  disaster.  The  plan  must 
provide  for  the  effective  mobilization  of  all  the  resources  of  the  community^ 
both  private  and  public.  The  Corps  is  also  impowered  to  recommend  ordinances 
and  mutual  aid  programs  and  agreements  to  the  Board  of  Supervisors.  T^en  the 
ordinance  vjas  enacted  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco  agreed  to  follow 
the  rules  and  regulations  established  by  the  California  State  Disaster  Council 
in  19U6. 

In  1962  the  Disaster  Council  and  Corps  ^as  reorganized  into  the  Disaster 
Corps.  An  umideldy  communications  system  was  simplified,  the  number  of  indi- 
viduals involved  in  making  decisions  was  reduced,  and  effectiveness  in  meeting 
emergencies  resulting  from  limited  disasters  such  as  a flash  fire  or  severe 
T^ndstorm.  The  Corps  consists  of  the  Mayor,  who  is  the  Commander]  a Director, 
who  is  directly  responsible  to  the  Mayor,  and  others  whose  positions  involve 
them  in  nearly  every  emergency  situation,  they  are:  the  Chief  of  Police,  the 

Fire  Chief,  the  Chief  Administrative  Officer,  and  the  Manager  of  Public  Utili- 
ties. There  are  tx-jo  police  battalion  chiefs  and  txjo  fire  lieutenants  who 
have  charge  of  on-the-spot  operations. 

Although  war  may  never  require  the  services  of  the  Corps,  every  day  brings 
an  emergency  situation  to  be  met.  Each  situation  improves  the  ability  of  the 
Corps  to  meet  a major  disaster. 


PLPARTMElNfTS  UNDER  THE  CHIEF  ADMIIJISTRATIVE  OFFICER 

The  Chief  Administrative  Officer  has  complete  executive  authority  and  re- 
sponsibility for  the  affairs  placed,  under  his  jurisdiction  by  the  charter.  Un- 
like the  Mayor,  no  boards  or  commissions  exist  between  him  and  his  department 
heads. 


1 . Department  of  Finance  and  Records 


The  duties  of  five  separate  city  and  county  officers  are  included  within 
this  department.  The  executive  head  of  all  of  them  is  the  Director  of  Finance 
and  Records,  who  currently  holds  the  additional  position  of  Executive  Secretary 
to  the  Chief  Administrative  Officer.  Both  offices  are  appointive  and  the  hold- 
er serves  at  pleasure. 

a.  County  Clerk;  exclusively  a judicial  officer  in  San  Francisco.  Else- 
x-xhere  in  the  state  the  County  Clerk  is  also  the  Clerk  of  the  Board  of 
Supervisors  and  the  county  election  officer.  In  San  Francisco,  he  is 
Clerk  of  the  Superior  Court  only.  He  and  his  staff  must  attend  all 
sessions  of  the  court  and  perform  all  the  clerical,  filing,  and.  record- 
ing work  related  to  judicial  proceedings. 

b.  Recorder  and  Registrar;  formerly  separate  offices,  these  were  recently 
combined  by  the  Chief  Acininistrative  Officer  as  permitted  under  the 
charter. 


Recorders 


the  official  who  accepts  and  keeps  on  file  copies  of  all 
important  documents  presented  for  recording,  such  as 
deeds,  mortgages,  wills,  contracts,  court  decisions, 
birth  and  death  certificates,  and  veterans*  papers  of 
all  kinds.  Upon  request,  the  Recorder  will  issue  certi- 
fied copies  of  all  these  legal  documents  on  pa^maent  of 
fixed  fees. 

Registrars  the  election  officer  for  the  city  and  county,  replacing 

the  old  Board  of  Election  Commissioners,  He  has  exclusive 
powers  in  regard  to  the  registration  of  voters  and  the 
conduct  and  managem.ent  of  all  elections. 

c.  Tax  Collectors  the  collecting  agent  for  most  of  the  taxes  and  other 
moneys  owed  or  paid  to  the  city  and  county,  including  licenses,  court 
fines,  parking  meter  receipts,  and  the  sales  tax.  He  may  also  hold 
public  auctions  of  private  property  in  tax  delinquent  cases. 

d.  Public  Administrators  the  executor  or  administrator  of  estates  when 
the  deceased  person  leaves  no  x^iill  or  known  heir,  or  until  an  executor 
is  appointed  by  the  court.  If  no  heirs  are  found,  and  no  one  else  is 
entitled  to  the  estate,  the  proceeds  are  deposited  with  the  State 
Treasurer  and,  after  a period  of  time,  becom.e  part  of  the  School  Fund, 


2.  The  Coroner* s Office 


The  coroner  is  a county  officer  charged  x-jith  the  duty  of  investigating 
every  death  occurring  in  an  unknown,  unusual,  or  violent  m.anner  such  as  homi- 
cide, suicide,  or  accident.  He  may  also  perform  autopsies,  or  hold  an  in- 
formal proceeding  called  an  inquest  ( coroner* s jury)  in  an  effort  to  determine 
the  cause  of  death  or  the  person  responsible.  The  Coroner  of  San  Francisco 
(unlike  most  coroners  in  other  counties)  is  not  an  elected  officer  and  he  must 
be  a medical  doctor. 


3.  Department  of  Electricity 


This  department  must  install  and  m.aintain  all  municipall3^-0X''ined  electric 
devices  such  as  traffic  signals,  the  fire  alarm  system,  radio  communication, 
ring-in  telephone  boxes,  and  parking  meters.  It  has  its  oxm  m.achine  shop  for 
repairs.  There  is  also  a Bureau  of  Inspection  to  carry  on  routine  X'jork  and 
inspections  by  application. 


h.  Horticultural  or  Agricultural  Department 


This  is  primarily  an  inspection  department,  having  to  do  x-iith  all  fresh 
fruits  and  vegetables,  processed  foods,  and  nursery  stock  (plants,  bulbs,  and 
j seeds)  moving  in  and  out  of  the  city.  The  x-jholesale  fruit  and  vegetable  mar- 
ket is  visited  daily,  along  with  more  casual  inspections  of  retail  stores  and 
the  Farmers*  iiarket.  This  department  must  also  inspect  and  certify  all  food 
commodities  (except  meats)  pxirchased  for  city  institutions. 
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The  Legion  of  Honor  imiseum  is  managed  by  a Board  of  Trustees  consisting  of  9 
self-chosen  members  and  the  ITayor  and  President  of  the  Recreation  and  Park  Com- 
mission as  2 ex  officio  members.  Vacancies  are  filled  by  the  remaining  trustees 
of  the  board.  The  Board  of  Trustees  appoints  an  executive  officer  (Director) , 
curators,  and  a secretary  to  serve  at  pleasure.  All  other  employees  are  subject 
to  civil  service. 


7.  The  Art  iluseum  and  Board  of  Trustees 

The  San  Francisco  Museum  of  Art  advertises  itself  as  the  only  museum  west 
of  Hew  York  devoted  to  living  art.  It  was  located  first  in  the  Palace  of  Fine 
Arts  which  dates  back  to  the  Panama  Pacific  International  Exposition  of  1915. 
Originally  a branch  of  the  San  Francisco  Art  Association,  the  museum  was  incor- 
porated in  1921  as  a non-profit  public  institution.  It  is  still  sponsored  by 
the  Art  Association,  but  it  is  supported  by  the  private  conti;ibutions  of  some 
27,000  members.  The  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco  contributes  an  annual  sub- 
sidy for  exhibition  purposes  only,  and  since  1935  has  provided,  rent  free,  its 
present  location  on  the  top  floor  of  the  Veterans  Building.  The  museum* s tenancy 
in  a city  building  is  by  virtue  of  a large  contribution  m.ade  toward  the  construc- 
tion of  the  liar  Memorial  by  museum  supporters.  Since  the  other  museums  concen- 
trate on  the  old  masters,  the  Art  Museum  places  emphasis  upon  the  contemporary 
art  field.  It  presents  more  than  100  e:rhibitions  each  year,  including  such  re- 
lated fields  as  photography,  architecture,  the  motion  picture,  and  moisic.  About 
one-third  of  its  exhibitions  are  given  to  art  and  artists  of  this  region. 

The  Art  Museum  operates  through  various  boards  made  up  of  almost  100  of 
the  Bay  Area*  s most  public-spirited  citizens.  Overall  management  rests  I'jith  a 
Board  of  Trustees  consisting  of  21  members.  Vacancies  are  filled  by  the  re- 
maining members  of  the  board.  The  trustees  appoint  a Director  as  the  executive 
officer.  All  personnel  serves  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  • 


8.  The  Maritime  Museum  and  Board  of  Trustees 


The  Maritime  Museum  was  established  May  27,  195l)  by  the  San  Francisco 
Maritime  Association,  a non-profit  corporation  supported  by  private  funds  from 
its  members  and  other  contributors.  Its  managing  Board  of  Trustees  consists 
at  present  of  a "Committee  of  38"  appointed  by  the  Mayor,  This  committee  or 
board  is  largely  m.ade  up  of  steamship  company  executive  and  other  leaders  of 
San  Francisco* s maritime  industry. 

The  L^aritime  Museum  is  not  a marine  museum.  It  is  devoted  to  the  maritime 
history  of  San  Francisco  and  the  West  Coast.  Its  present  collection  consists 
of  relics  and  models  of  famous  ships,  photographs,  and  other  interesting  articles 
and  m.aterials.  The  city  has  placed  the  Aquatic  Park  building  and  lagoon  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Maritime  Museum  for  a very  nominal  annual  rent  ($1  per 
year) . 
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9.  The  San  Francisco  Public  Pound  and  The  SPCA 


The  San  Francisco  Public  Pound  is  operated  as  a public  service  by  the  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Aninals,  It  receives  an  annual  sum  from  the  city 
to  cover  the  operational  costs  of  the  pound*  The  Hanager  and  all  other  employees 
are  hired  and  paid  by  the  S.P.C.A. 


Ill 
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APPENDIX 


A POLITICAL  CmONOLCGY 


HISTORICAL  BACKGROMD 


1.  Early  e3<plorations  of  the  Pacific  Cos 


(T^Jith  Some  Earl^- 


a.  Cabrillo  (San  Diego  Bay^  and  "annexed”  Pacific  Coast  to  Spain) 

b.  Drake  (Drake’s  Bay,  1579) 

c.  Cermeno  (rediscovered  Drake’s  Bay^  1591^  named  it  Puerto  (Port  de 

San  Francisco) 

d.  Vizcaino  (Monterey  Bay^  l602) 

2.  1769s  founding  of  the  mission  and  presidio  of  San  Diego  by  Don  Gaspar 

Portola  and  Father  Juniper o Serraj  the  first  of  21  missions  and  U pre- 
sidios established  by  Spain  in  Alta  California  to  hold  her  Northwest 
Empire  against  English  and  Russian  aggression. 

3.  1 v6o ; searching  for  Monterey  Bay  overland,  Portola* s scouting  party  led 

by  Sergeant  Jose  Ortega  discovered  San  Francisco  Bay. 

ii.  1775  i Juan  Manuel  Ayala  piloted  the  San  Carlos  into  the  bay  through  the 
still  unnamed  Golden  Gate,  called  Boca  (Mouth)  by  the  Spaniards | in  UU 
days  made  thorough  survey  and  e:ccellent  map  of  the  bay  and  its  water 
reaches. 

1775-76;  Colonel  Juan  Bautista  de  Anza,  "Father  of  San  Francisco",  led 
first  pioneers  overland  from  Old  Mexico  to  Monterey,  Alta  Californiai 
then  personally  selected  the  sites  for  a presidio  (Fort  Point)  and 
mission  (Arroyo  de  los  Dolores  or  Stream  of  Sorrows)  on  the  San  Fran- 
cisco peninsula  before  returning  to  Mexico,  a great  deed  well  done. 

"TJhen  one  thinks  of  the  scores  that  lost  their  lives  in  the  days 
of  ’1-^9  over  those  same  trails,  Anza’s  skill  as  a frontiersman  stands 
revealed,"  (Chapman,  A History  of  California;  The  Spanish  Period, 

p.  305.) 

6,  1776;  founding  of  the  Presidio  and  Mission  of  San  Francisco  de  Assis 

by  Lieutenant  Jose  Joaquin  Moraga  and  Father  Francisco  Palou. 

a.  Dedications;  presidio,  September  17thj  mission,  October  8th, 

"Thus  had  the  great  port  been  occupied,  and  the  vitally  needed' 
settlers,  with  their  equally  needed  herds  of  domestic  animals, 
were  now  in  Alta  California  to  stay.  For  the  first  time  it 
was  possible  to  say  that  the  province  had  been  placed  upon  a 
permanent  basis.  There  was  no  longer  any  likelihood  that  it 
would  be  abandoned  and  left  open  for  another  power."  (Chapman, 
ibid.,  p.  31U:  The  Spanish  Period,  p.  3lU) . 


b.  Official  birthday  of  San  Francisco:  June  29,  1776,  or  just  a few 

days  before  Declaration  of  Independence  was  signed  some  3000  miles 
away  on  the  Atlantic  side  of  the  continent.  This  date  marks  the 
saying  of  the  first  Hass  on  the  peninsula  by  Father  Palou,  before 
an  altar  erected  Tri.thin  a crude  chapel  of  branches  set  up  near  the 
arroyo  site  of  the  future  Ilission  Dolores. 

"Dolores  thus  became  the  cradle  of  the  city  erected  to  the 
honor  of  Saint  Francis, ,, .This  little  bowery  was  San  Fran- 
cisco* s first  building  - the  ancester  of  the  great  skyscrapers 
and  the  majestic  temples  that  now  arise  above  the  magic  city." 
(Bolton,  Outpost  of  Empire:  The  Story  of  the  Founding  of  San 

Francisco,  p.  303). 


B.  LOCAL  G0VERI#IENTS  DURING  SPANISH-iffiXICAN  PERIOD:  1776-18 U6 

1.  1776-18 3U:  period  of  presidio  (m.ilitary-civil)  and  mission  (spiritual- 

temporal)  2Tule,  Commandante  of  presidio  and  padre  superior  of  mission 
supreme  x-jithin  oxm  sphere,  xmder  the  overall  authority  of  the  civil 
governor  at  Monterey  and  viceroy  in  far  away  Mexico. 

2.  1821 : Mexico  achieved  independence  from  Spain,  Alta  California  first  a 

territory  and  then  a department  of  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  which  con- 
tinued Spanish  system  of  mission-presidio-pueblo  government  xd.thout 
essential  change, 

3.  183I-!.:  Missions  secularized  (including  Mission  Dolores). 

U.  183^:  San  Francisco  declared  pueblo  (toxm)  under  old  Spanish  colonial  D, 

lax^5  thus  entitled  to  four  square  leagues  of  public  lands  and  an 
a.yuntamiento  (municipal  government). 

$ "Captain"  William  Richardson,  an  ex-Englishman,  erects  first 

structure  at  Yerba  Buena  (Good  Herb  or  Mint) , a crude  canvas-covered 
dx-jelling  and  trading  post.  (Jacob  Lesse  built  first  real  house,  part 
dwelling  and  warehouse,  the  following  year.) 

6,  1836-1838 ; true  ayuntamiento  or  locally  elected  government  existed. 

The  nximber  of  officials  in  Spanish-Mexican  pueblo  government  differed 
according  to  population.  In  San  Francisco  there  were: 

a,  1 alcalde  (mayor  and  justice  of  the  peace  combined) 

b,  2 regidores  (councilmen) 

c,  1 sindico  Tde^k) 

7.  18 39 -18 U6:  ayuntamiento  abolished.  Because  Mexico  increased  the  popu- 

lation size  for  elected  ayuntaminetos,  all  pueblos  in  Alta  California 
were  disenfranchised  except  Monterey,  the  capital.  San  Francisco  re- 
m.ained  a legal  pueblo,  however,  and  continued  to  be  governed  by 
appointed  or  elected  alcaldes  until  the  American  occupation. 
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8,  18Ii.6£  Captain  John  D.  Montgomery  of  U.  S.  Navy  raised,  the  American  flag 

over  the  plaza  (renamed  Portsmouth  Square  after  his  ship)  on  July  9th^ 
two  days  after  Commodore  Sloat  seized  Monterey.  Naval  lieutenant  Wash- 
ington A.  Bartlett  appointed  acting  alcalde  of  San  Francisco  and  elected 
to  the  same  office  a year  later. 


PERIOD  OF  ANOMALOUS  RULE;  l8i|6-l850 

According  to  international  law  and  usage,  Spanish-Mexican  laws,  not  American 
governed  during  period  of  military  occupation  following  the  Mexican  War  (18I4.6- 
l8I;8),  Congress  failed  to  incorporate  California  either  as  a Territory  or  a 
State,  so  military-civil  rule  remained  in  force  until  18^0 . 

1.  l8Ii7 i (January  30th);  Alcalde  preserved  name  ”San  Francisco”  by  ordain- 

ing that  it  be  officially  applied  to  Yerba  Buena  as  well  as  the  mission 
and  presidio,  previously  united  as  a pueblo, 

2.  I8U8 ; Treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo  ending  Mexican  War. 

3.  l8[j8 ; Gold  discovered  on  American  River  by  James  ¥.  Marshall  (January  2l|.th). 

It.  I8I16-I850 ; Period  of  anomalous  rule  for  San  Francisco.  Spanish-PIexican 
ayuntamiento  system  restored  under  American  military- civil  rulej  remained 
the  local  type  of  government  from  l8I|.7-l850  except  for  a few  months  in 
l8h9  when  unprecedented  "Legislative  Assembly”  usurped  power. 


LOCAL  GOFERNMT  OF  AMERICAN  PERIOD;  l850-present 

1.  18^0;  County  of  San  Francisco  created  under  the  Constitution  of  l8[j.9, 

2.  18^0;  (April  l5th) ; City  of  San  Francisco  incorporated  by  a special 

act  (charter) of  the  state  legislature, 

3.  l850s  (September  9th) ; California  admitted  into  the  union  as  a State 

without  ever  having  been  a territory  as  part  of  Clay’s  Omnibus  Bill. 

Ij.,  18^1  s San  Francisco  "reincorporated”  and  thus  its  government  constitu- 
"'t'ionalized  by  a special  act  of  the  legislature  exactly  one  year  after 
the  first. 

5.  1855?  another  act  of  reincorporation,  giving  slightly  improved  charter 

government  of  special  type, 

6,  1856;  Consolidation  or  Hawes  Act  passed  by  the  state  legislature.  The 

former  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco  united  as  one  municipal  govern- 
ment, with  powers  of  a county  government.  Size  of  new  county  reduced 
to  1/16  former  size  by  lopping  off  what  today  is  San  Mateo  County  from 
area  of  the  original  San  Francisco  County, 

7.  1900?  first  freeholders’  charter  went  into  effect  (adopted  in  I898) . 

8,  1932;  second  and  present  freeholders’  charter  in  effect  (adopted  1931). 


iii 
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